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Among the Middle Articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
next week will be ‘“*‘ The Spirit of Stockholm”, written 
by Mr. Hugh Walpole on his way to Russia. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The German armies are not yet through to Calais— 
so much is happily quite clear. When we consider our 
own grievous lack of men, the surprise thrust of 
Germany at the heart of France, the complete readi- 
ness, brute strength and stubborn will of our enemy, 
we may be heartily thankful that the German armies 
are not to-day in Paris, with armed camps upon the 
northern coasts of France waiting to dash at England 
by sea. We have done well in these last days in 
arresting the German advance upon Calais, and in 
hurling back the furious attempts of the enemy to 
break the allied line. That we have done so well is 
largely due to the complete confidence and loyal under- 
Standing which exists between General Joffre and 
Sir John French; to the endurance and bravery of the 
allied troops and to the splendid faithfulness of the 
Belgian Army. 


We may be thankful, but not exultant. It must 
be many weary days before our strong enemy is forced 
to hide behind his frontiers. There is no triumph 
yet or hope of escaping the need for sacrifice and 
eflort. Nothing has yet occurred that can be urged 
as the smallest excuse for refusing to answer the 
instant need of Great Britain for more men—yet more 
men. There are no dazzling victories to report, no 
rout of German army corps, no sweeping and unche- 
quered success in the field. It is mischievous yet to 
talk of victories, of a broken and languid enemy. The 
efiort and the pinch have yet to come. Russia, who 
has had success more striking than the armies of the 
West, who has during these last days flung back the 
German forces with great violence in Poland, continues 
_ to behave in wise accordance with the truth. The 


truth, plain and undoubted, is that we have tremendous 
work before us. 


The chronicle of the war this week has been one 
of repeated and successful repulse of the German 
efforts to advance in the North of France. It is good 
news that in this part of the field the little Belgian and 
British armies have had a conspicuous share of the 
fighting. Elsewhere in the West the lines have been 
almost stationary. From the East more definite news 
has come in of the fighting near Warsaw. The 
Germans themselves. admit they have had a serious 
reverse in Poland; whereas the Russians claim with 
apparent justice that they have delivered here their 
heaviest blow since war broke out. 


The German Press authorities have been kept more 
than usually busy during the last few days in explain- 
ing away the achievements of the British Navy. . First, 
they deny that the ‘‘ Badger ’’ really did sink one of 
their submarines. Second, they affirm that the share 
of the Navy in the battle of the coast was of no 
importance. Naval gunfire, they say, was ineffective. 
It had no effect upon the dperations of the German 
right. The true official description from France shows 
just the contrary. The enfilading fire was severe and 
had a most decisive effect. 


Dutch loyalty in South Africa may be an asset of the 
British Empire; but we cannot attach to it the large 
value which is attached to it by some of our too trust- 
ful statesmen and trustful newspapers. We must 
say this, even at the risk of wounding the feelings of, 
no doubt, a highly sensitive race. We would go so 
far as to say that those statesmen and those news- 
paper writers who have felt and expressed confidence 
in such artful scoundrels as Christian de Wet and 
Beyers have been mistaken; that their touching con- 
fidence has been, well, somewhat misplaced. 


The rebellion in South Africa is an ‘‘ awakener ’’— 
just as the German aggression was an awakener to 
the amiable Angellists and pacifists who told us we 
had nothing to fear from Germany, that she was out 
for peace and commerce, and knew far too much of 
economics to think of going to war; and we are afraid 
that the disloyal Dutch of the Free State may be 
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rather more numerous in that province than our 
Hopefuls and Trustfuls yet realise. We note a state- 
ment through the Exchange Telegraph Company that 
the bulk of these Dutch will probably remain ‘‘ neu- 
tral’’. May it be no worse than that! But, any- 
how, there is no cause to be downcast about this 
rebellion. It is but an incident in the war. It cannot 
have any grave or appreciable result on the issue of 
the war. We are fighting Germany in Europe, and 
we shall break her there. The affair in South Africa 
is, at most, only an insignificant off-shoot of the war. 
It does rot greatly trouble us. 


But the new rebellion in South Africa is important in 
one way: it shows with what grave problems General 
Botha has had to wrestle as a Minister. It emphasises 
the need in South Africa, if the Union is ever to become 
a reality, of wise statesmanship and skilful manage- 
ment. Putting the event at a minimum, some local rifts 
have suddenly cracked wide open. That there are many 
Dutch farmers in the Free State who yet dream of 
republican government; that personal and racial 
jealousies are still fostered by mischievous and disloyal 
men—these political difficulties now appear as flat con- 
spiracy and rebellion. Here we may note one happy 
and distinctive point. Everyone agrees that the move 
under de Wet is a “ rebellion’’. It is not civil war. 
General Botha represents the main spirit and intention 
of the Union of South Africa. The revolted generals 
speak only for a treacherous minority. They are, in 
fact as in form, outlaws. 


Perhaps it is well that this malicious party among 
the enemies of General Botha should now have openly 
declared itself. Its power for mischief is now largely 
at an end. Its strength and weakness can be measured. 
It is true that these men will cost the Union Govern- 
ment and people time and trouble to subdue. They 
will fight as bandits in one of the best countries in the 
world for bandit war. Their leaders are men practised 
in all the arts of petty warfare. They have waited for 
rebellion till the Imperial troops are out of the country, 
till the main forces of the Union are actively engaged 
with the enemy. Beyers, who, as late leader of the 
Union forces, knows all their plans, powers and dispo- 
sitions, though so far he has failed to prosper, 
will probably make a better job of his evil 
enterprise than the fugitive Maritz. Nevertheless, it 
is really better that these men should now be palpably 
in arms than that they should secretly continue to 
nurse their bitterness and malice as counsellors of the 
Empire, 


We note that certain newspapers seem to be quite 
blind to the precise quality of this deed. The ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle’ talks of this rebellion as though it 
were a thing to be discussed with the conspirators 
over a dish of tea. General Botha, struck in the back 
by traitorous countrymen in the act of leading his 
forces against the enemy, will possibly take a different 
view. We have yet to learn that rebellion is a lawful 
political expedient. Loyal men will lose their lives in 
bringing these traitors to justice. They will not lose 
their lives in order to give General Botha an oppor- 
tunity of administering a mild reproot to their 
murderers. 


If Christian de Wet had only been true to himself 
he need not then have been false to any man. Shortly 
after the Peace of Pretoria in 1902 he said to the 
Dutch: ‘‘ To my people I address one last word. Be 
loyal to the new Government. Loyalty pays best in 
the end. Loyalty alone is worthy of a nation which 
has shed its blood for freedom ’’. The words remain 
good; but the man has failed, being a rogue. 


We cannot understand why Germany has gone out 
of her way to drag Portugal into the war. It seems 
that German troops have violated Portuguese territory 
in Africa. Why this anxiety to anticipate the military 


operations of Portugal? Their conduct has given 
‘Portugal a definite chance to enter the league of 
civilised Powers. Meantime we note that Greece pro- 
claims an intervention in Epirus. This, really, has 
only indirectly to do with the Germans. Greece, owing 
to the departure of the Prince of Wied, is faced with 
utter anarchy at her door. She seems at present only 
anxious to restore order and keep the peace. This 
matter will have to be watched; and Italy will be one 
of the watchers. Italy is already at Avlona. 


Turkey’s action is of more immediate importance. 
Turkey has persistently tried to make a quarrel with 
the enemies of Germany since war broke out; but she 
has failed to secure any sort of excuse for entering the 
war. The polite intimation of the Powers this week 
that the ‘‘Goeben’’ and ‘‘ Breslau’’ would not be 
recognised as friendly or neutral ships was certainly no 
cause of war. Turkey, in bombarding unfortified Russian 
towns, has entered brutally and aggressively into war 
on behalf of a brutal and aggressive Power, and for 
purely selfish motives. For Russia the importance of 
this move will be realised in the Black Sea; for our- 
selves on the frontiers of Egypt. 

The somewhat absurdly called ‘‘ campaign ’’ against 
Germans and Austrians in this country, especially on 
the coast, was absolutely necessary, and we trust the 
Home Office, now it has at last really aroused itseli, 
will not slip off to sleep again. But interning really 
dangerous and even doubtful aliens and keeping a 
strict eye on those who have hastily put off their own 
nationality and taken English names—this is a wholly 
different thing from threatening and hounding at any- 
body who has a bern or orf or berg in his name; or 
whose ancestry is known to have been German; or 
who can speak German and has studied the language 
and literature closely! There is too much of this Jack 
Cade-ism about even among educated people. It is 
vulgar and bad; and it diverts the attention and con- 
centration of the public from matters incomparably 
more important. If the few people who live in a morbid 
terror of somebody with a German sounding syllable in 
his name wrecking our Army or Navy would instead 
devote themselves to whipping up recruits for Lord 
Kitchener they would be doing service for their 
country. 


Anyone who wishes or presses the Belgian refugees 
to go back to Antwerp and its district whilst the enemy 
is in possession favours the cause of Germany; and 
therefore it is the duty of all British people to give 
all aid and hospitality to these unfortunate people. 
The ‘‘ Times’’ on Thursday had a most interesting 
article on Brussels, which shows how anxious the 
Germans are that the ordinary life of the towns shall 
go on: they are trying to coax the Brussels people, it 
seems, into starting their newspapers again, but 
happily without success. In Antwerp also the German 
aim is to get back the people and the normal life of the 
town. It is easy to understand the German point of 
view; the Germans are like a species of insect 
described by the great French naturalist Fabre, which 
lives on certain caterpillars which it paralyses by sting- 
ing: its aim is to keep the victim just alive whilst it 
gradually devours it. 


Therefore the Belgians should not go back till the 
Germans are driven out of the country. We are glad 
to notice in this connection the wise and humane action 
of Mr. Warren, the President of Magdalen, Oxford. 


Oxford, like Cambridge—where the movement has been 
started by the Master of Christ’s—is arranging 
special hospitality and a course of studies for such 
Belgians as are precluded by physical causes from the 
war. It is an admirable plan. We all in this country, 
| as well as in France, have an immense debt to pay off 
to the people of this virile and heroic nation. And if 
we and France shrank from paying it we should deserve 
to go down in the war. 
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In the Belgian Commission’s fifth report on the 
violation by German soldiers of the laws of war there 
is the story of a Belgian prisoner. It runs as follows: 
“All the prisoners were driven before them [the 
Germans] and shot. Those who, in order to escape 
their bullets, jumped in the Demer were shot 
in the river. At the first firing the witness threw him- 
self on the ground simulating death. A German soldier 
came close to him and, noticing that he was alive, pre- 
pared to shoot him. An officer interfered, saying that 
the man was not worth the bullet, and ordered him 
to be thrown into the Demer. The witness succeeded 
in getting hold of the branches of a bush on the bank. 
Steadying himself on the stones at the bottom of the 
river, he spent the whole night in the water, his head 
only emerging. On the morrow he succeeded in 
getting back unperceived, entered a deserted house 
through the garden, put on civilian clothes, and, joining 
a group of refugees, escaped from the town. Out of 
the twenty-eight prisoners he and another man were 
the only survivors.”’ 


Six weeks ago we should have hesitated to believe 
this story; but the evidence is now too strong to be 
resisted. That the Germans frequently kill their 
prisoners by official order appears from a_ soldier’s 
note-book picked up on the field. | Under the date 
16 September we read: ‘‘ At dawn the shelling began. 
We retired with the prisoners. My two prisoners work 
hard at digging trenches. At mid-day I got the order 
to rejoin at the village with them. I was very glad, 
as I had been ordered to shoot them as soon as the 
enemy advanced. Thank God it was not necessary.”’ 
We gladly recognise that there are German soldiers 
who abhor the killing of unarmed prisoners. It is be- 
coming continually clearer that it is some German 
officers and the German Government who are to blame 
for the butcherly conduct of the German armies. 


The official denial by German wireless—announced in 
the Press on Monday—that the Kaiser issued the order 
about Sir John French's ‘‘ Contemptible little Army ”’ 
does not much concern us. Though we referred to this 
reported order some weeks ago, we have made very 
little of it in the Saturday Review. It is quite pos- 
sible that the order was invented in Germany, that 
gigantic factory of every form of falsehood and hypo- 
crisy, Official and unofficial. Whether the Kaiser has 
or has not been at Aix-la-Chapelle since the war 
started, whether he has or has not issued this order, 
is, it seems to us, unimportant. Writers are some- 
times apt to make too much of catchy or notorious 
sayings of the kind—though now and then there occurs 
one, such as the ‘* Scrap of Paper ’’, which really is 
extremely valuable, as it concisely and effectively 
expresses a whole policy or standard of conduct. 


Therefore it is really immaterial whether the ‘‘ con- 
temptible little army ’’ order was actually given by 
the Kaiser or not. What is important, what is to the 
point, is that, thanks to the blundering of the German 
statesmen, the striking power and the gallantry and 
resource of the little Army in question were overlooked 
by Germany in her calculations before the war began. 
It is strange that this should be so, for, if we look 
back ten years or so, we find the German General Staff 
of that time producing a wise and excellent work on 
the South African War—published in this country by 
Mr. John Murray in, we think, 1904. In that book 
justice, on the whole, was done to the skill of the 
British commanders and to the fighting qualities of all 
ranks, and we can safely describe it as the work of 
soldiers and of gentlemen. We are glad to give the 
enemy full credit where it is deserved. 


The ‘‘ Morning Post’’ pubiished yesterday a text 
of the famous letter of the Kaiser to Lord Tweedmouth 
in 1908---that polite and ingenious assurance as to the 
entirely defensive and innocent intentions of the Ger- 
man naval preparations. Here are a few sentences of 
this remarkable letter of the Kaiser (the italics are his) : 


“*It is absolutely nonsensical and untrue that the Ger- 


man Naval Bill is to provide a Navy meant as a ‘ chal- 
lenge to British Naval Supremacy’. The German 
Fleet is built agaist nobody at all. It is solely built 
for Germany’s needs in relation with that country’s 
rapidly growing trade ’’. This letter should be read 
with care; and we hope to return to it. Very charac- 
teristic is the clumsy good humour and chafi—the pains- 
taking effort to be airy and genial—with which the 
German War Lord tries to put his correspondent into 
perfect good humour—to inspire him with the convic- 
tion of an almost jovial innocence on the part of the 
German Government. 


May we suggest to our excellent contemporary the 
‘““Tribuna’’, and to all Italians who care to read 
English, that they should turn just now to George 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Vittoria’’? In that story they will, we 
fancy, find Italian patriotism set forth in all its old 
intense glow and purity. And, by the way, Meredith, 
though he may not have provided nobly for all things, 
like Shakespeare, at least provided for some. When 
we read to-day that the Austrian army is now to be 
taken under the tutelage of the Kaiser, who will chose 
its leaders, we may recall Weisspreiss’s despairing 
words as he lay on the ground where he had fallen in 
a lump at the close of his duel with Angelo, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Austria; goodbye, the Old Army ”’. 


We suggested a short while ago that the people of 
Leicester should dissociate themselves from the 
utterances of their member. We were sure that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in his speeches against the war did 
not really represent his constituents ; and we thought it 
only due to them that they should say so publicly. We 
are glad that this has now been done by the Liberals of 
Leicester. They have gravely and formally rebuked 
Mr. MacDonald for his anti-war speeches, and com- 
pletely dissociated themselves from his censures and 
criticisms of British diplomacy. 


In Sir Charles Douglas we lose an able and devoted 
officer, who perhaps knew more about the red-tape of 
the British Army-—its organisation, discipline, equip- 
ment and general efficiency—than any of his col- 
leagues. His keen, loyal and competent service will 
be greatly missed. He has died at his post—died as 
clearly for his country as any man upon the Roll of 
Honour. He has killed himself with hard and neces- 
sary work. Only a week before his death could he 
be persuaded to take a rest; and then it was too late. 


In Prince Louis of Battenberg we lose an able officer 
who has done excellent work for the British Navy. 
We do not see how this resignation could be avoided. 
Prince Louis has done a right and patriotic thing—to 
which a solemn irony has been added by the gallant 
death of Prince Maurice in the field and by the presence 
in our naval fighting line of two of the sons of Prince 
Louis.. Lord Fisher succeeds Prince Louis at the 
Admiralty—a man who will be felt as speedily and 
as surely as Lord Kitchener at the War Office. 


‘*Our God and soldier we alike adore, 

When at the brink of ruin, not before; 

After deliv’rance both alike requited, 

Our God forgotten and our soldiers slighted ’’, 
wrote a seventeenth century poet little read to-day, and 
wrote too truly. But we dare to think that, in spite 
of human frailty, many names on the glorious roll of 
honour for the French and Belgian battleground to- 
day will be long in the forgetting. If we single out 
a name now and then in the list it is because it so 
well stands for a certain type of British manhood; and 
thus we mention the name of Captain Aymer Maxwell. 
In Captain Maxwell we had a fine example of the 
high-spirited, open-air sportsman so characteristic of 
the British officer. Captain Maxwell, as his writing 
shows, had all the open-air and sporting instinct of his 
father, an old and _ favourite contributor to the 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
LORD FISHER AND THE FORCES. 


S diar- appointment of Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord 

of the Admiralty is the very best appointment 
that could possibly have been made. Let us sweep 
away all wretched little quibbles and prejudices about 
Lord Fisher having crossed this man, or inconveni- 
enced that man, and say at once that he is a genius 
in the business of naval war; and that, thanks to his 
bold initiative and iron will, we have to-day a very 
great Navy. Lord Fisher has never for a moment 
been under the delusion of so many statesmen and 
writers in this country as to the attitude and intention 
of Germany. It is no secret that he has seen into her 
designs with all the clearness and certainty of Lord 
Roberts; and we may add, without much fear of con- 
tradiction, that if Lord Fisher had got his way the 
German naval menace would long ago have shrunk to 
quite small proportions, or have disappeared alto- 
gether. 

We welcome, then, this great sea man to the post 
lately filled and now quitted by Prince Louis of Batten- 
burg in a chivalrous and patriotic spirit. With Lord 
Fisher and Lord Kitchener organising at home, and 
Sir John Jellicoe and Sir John French leading the 
forces at sea and on land, we have at length complete 
efficiency. But there is still a weak place in our 
armour. We turn to the recruiting campaign. 

The one urgent and pressing need of this country 
at this moment is not khaki uniforms, nor rifles, 
nor military overcoats, nor any of the things of which 
our military unpreparedness has discovered so grievous 
a lack. We want these things, it is true, but we must 
wait for them. What we most urgently want at once, 
what we must immediately have, is more men. We 
need them because we are fighting the greatest military 
power in the world, and we have not yet enough men 
in our Regular and Territorial and new armies to face 
Germany on land and beat her. We need them be- 
cause we want to finish this war at the earliest possible 
moment, and because it is clear that the more delay 
there is in getting the new armies ready for the field 
the longer the war will last, the bigger will be the 
cost, and the greater the drain on our resources. We 
need them, again, because when Germany sues for 
peace to the Allies we do not intend to be an exhausted 
nation—on the contrary, we intend to have a consider- 
able voice in the terms of the settlement which, we 
hope, will secure peace to Europe for our time. 

Recruits are wanted, and they must be got within 
the next few weeks, so that hereafter we only have 
to repair the wastage of the war. The country has 
been slow, perhaps, in some places to wake up to the 
need of so great an effort. It has been so lulled in 
the lap of peace for years past that it has not alto- 
gether shaken off its dreams, even though the Germans 
have now stood before Paris and Antwerp. We believe 
that every man in these islands is now alive to the 
reality of the danger to ourselves, to Europe, and to 
our Empire; but daily experience in the streets, the 
clubs, and among one’s friends shows that the thing 
has not touched everybody with the sense of personal 
duty. There are mental as well as physical slackers 
among us who have not troubled to think the thing 
out. That is a false position which will lead to trouble 

if persisted in. Even the anti-conscription doctrinaire 
must perceive this. The call to national service must 
appeal to every class of political thinker to-day. The 
most ardent upholder of voluntary service against con- 
scription must realise that conscription must come if 
voluntary service does not give us the men we reed; 
the most fervent advocate of the right of individual 
freedom must know in his heart that the only way to 
preserve his individual freedom is to recognise the 
claim of national necessity; the friend of peace must 
recognise that the only way of securing peace is now 
a successful war, and success can only be obtained by 
adequate armies in the field. 


way that certain towns have done more than their 
share—Camberwell, Bradford, and Belfast head the 
list-——and that other cities should now show what the, 
are made of; and one hears, too, that some parts of 
the kingdom have done more than could have been 
expected---Scotland is easily ahead of England, Wales 
and Ireland in this matter—and that it is time the 
slackers and the wastrels in the towns were rounded 
up to do their duty. We say frankly that we dislike 
these proportional calculations in recruiting, the calcu- 
lating of patriotism to two places of decimals. This 
war is not a county championship. It will be time 
enough to draw out a table of averages when the war 
is over. We want the best men wherever they are 
to be had, and all the best men that are to be had, 
and when people are discussing whether most Liberals 
or Socialists or Unionists or townsmen or countrymen 
have joined the new armies, we would ask very simply 
whether the Germans will take any account of a man's 
opinions when he is in the firing-line? Let him vote 
as he pleases, or live in a suburb or country-house ; 
the one thing necessary is that he enlists and learns 


‘to shoot straight. As for the slackers and the wastrels 


who are bidden to enlist, we are not sure that Lord 
Kitchener or the country has need of their services. 

Another excuse is put forward—that the organisation 
cannot absorb the recruits, that equipment is not ready, 
and that when the time comes the men will be there. 
To which we would answer that the time has come, 
that the organisation has absorbed all the recruits who 
have joined in the first three months, and that the rudi- 
ments of military training have been given to many 
men who had no equipment except what they stood 
up in when they took the King’s Shilling. If a man 
is passed by the doctors and he cannot be immediately 
trained, his name and address are taken and he will 
be sent for when he is wanted; but if he waits to enlist 
until he thinks that the proper time has come he will 
probably not enlist at all. This attitude of mind is 
nothing but a miserable shuffle of responsibility. 
England wants deeds; it does not want excuses. 
The most imperfect service is better than the best 
reason for not serving. 

It is a relief to turn from the hesitations, the excuses 
and the explanations of those who have not enlisted to 
the steady progress of those who have. The new 
armies are shaping well in their camps. They are a 
fine body of men, of all classes, trades, and occupa- 
tions. They are, indeed, splendid—these recruits who 
came forward when the German armies were marching 
across France, and they will make a splendid army. 
But there are not yet enough of them. We must fill the 
ranks. Our need is still the same—more men and yet 
more men. 


SPARING GERMANY. 


CHARACTERISTIC nuisance of these times is 

the sentimentalist. We mean especially that 
incredibly credulous person who.even now cherishes illu- 
sions as to the true character of modern Germany, and 
conceives that it is possible to arrive at some under- 
standing with the enemy. The ‘‘ Peace-by-Christmas ” 
optimist was bad enough ; he tended to depress recruiting 
enthusiasm. But we doubt whether his influence was 
quite so pernicious as that of the bland imbeciles who 
argue that the war is simply a war against what they 
call ‘‘ Prussian militarism ’’, that the heart of the sober, 
patient German people is not in it, and that all will be 
well if Germany sets up a Radical caucus and Home 
Rule all round; as she is, of course, bound to do as 
soon as she learns the truth. 

All this is no more than pure illusion. We have had 
during the past three months incontrovertible evidence on 
two poirts : (1) that the German Government, after years 
of patient preparation, deliberately provoked war with 
the object of grasping the hegemony of Europe and of 
securing a preponderating share of world-power ; (2) 
that in this enterprise the Government was heartily 


One hears it said in some quarters in a grumbling 


supported by all the wealth and intelligence of Germany 
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and by the great mass of the German people. To the 
intellectual German the war is a war to spread German 
ideas; to the vulgar German it is a war of loot. The 
one wishes to enforce on alien and inferior peoples a 
priceless gift they have no wish for; the other simply 
wants to pick the pockets of neighbours who happen 
to be rich as well as unenlightened. Both are equally 
convinced that the cause of the German Government is 
the cause of the German people, and—this is more 
curious—the cause of God. It matters little whether 
the god is ‘‘ biological necessity ’’ or the savage diety 
of William II. ; all Germans are convinced that Provi- 
dence, or the laws of natural selection, or both, are on 
their side. 

These facts involve certain consequences which this 
nation must fully realise if the greatest misfortunes are 
to be averted. In the first place, a war against a 
martial and most efficient people, prepared to stake all 
in order to gain the position to which it feels entitled, 
must be a protracted and terrible war. It will be long 
before the German nation relinquishes hope of complete 
victory ; it will be still longer before it reconciles itself 
to the ruinous consequences of defeat. The bare idea 
of defeat, we may venture to say, has scarcely flitted 
into a German brain. It must seem to Germans, with 
their immense self-confidence, with that enormous con- 
ceit which wears an almost humorous aspect to the out- 
side world, rank blasphemy to entertain a doubt of 
their ultimate triumph. They have been accustomed to 
think of war in the terms of a chemical formula or an 
algebraic equation. The invincibility of German arms 
rests for them on much the same plane of axiomatic 
certainty as the equality of the angles at the base of 
an isosceles triangle. We may therefore be perfectly 
sure that Germany will not acknowledge defeat while she 
has an army corps to put in the field. Their Bernhardis 
ure willing to sacrifice a million men. That limit must 
be within sight now, and yet there is not much real 
falling-off in Germany’s energy. But it is absolutely 
vital to the Allies not only that they shall win, but 
that their victory shall be permanent and complete. 
They cannot afford to make peace with Germany while 
her strength is not seriously impaired. To do so 
would be merely to invite another and a still more 
terrible struggle ten or fifteen years hence. By then, 
we may be sure, German patience and method would 
have repaired all those minor deficiencies in her war 
system, and the far more serious defects in her diplo- 
macy, which make her ultimate failure in the present 
enterprise certain, if she is opposed with sufficient 
vigour and tenacity. 

The sentimentalist is a source of mischief because 
he tends to weaken the nation’s resolution to see things 
through to the bitter end. We shall hear still more 
of him later. He will plead for moderation in the 
terms of peace, for magnanimity to a fallen foe. Even 
now he deplores the feeling of hatred which is steadily 
rising in this country against the German people, as the 
tale of German cruelties and treacheries grows longer. 
We should fight Germany, he argues, since fight we 
must, without wrath. We entirely dissent. Certainly 
there should be no room in our hearts for the childish 
anger that evaporates in foolish taunts and impotent 
threats; for the ignoble anger that calls for unchival- 
rous retaliations; for the ignorant anger that denies all 
virtue and all courage in the foe. But emphatically we 
do well to be angry with German baseness and German 
barbarity if it is the kind of anger that nerves us to 
greater achievement in a cause we know to be noble as 
any this nation has fought for. At a more convenient 
time we may discuss calmly the German point of view, 
make allowance for a people that arrived at corporate 
greatness a century too late, explain if we cannot 
excuse its enormities. That is the business of those 
who write and not of those who make history. They 
can recognise varying degrees of responsibility, trim 
and balance the scales of right and wrong. We who 
have to act cannot spend too much time in thought. 
Man is always greater through his passions than 
through his reason, and we can only succeed in this 
war if we regard it as a crusade, instead of a kind of 


diplomatic equation, to be worked out without human 
feeling. When Germany is shattered it will be time 
to talk of hatred as one of the illusions of war. 
But Germany is still rampant. Her energy shows no 
abatement. The great bravery of her troops is 
undiminished. She is ruthless as ever. While the foe 
remains erect and menacing it is madness to talk of 
‘* sparing ’’ him in the hour of victory. 

It may well prove, moreover, that hatred of Germany 
—founded as it is on something more than the mere 
accident of war—will long survive the making of 
peace. With far less excuse, Germany has done in the 
full blaze of the twentieth century what Spain did in the 
twilight of the sixteenth. She has broken faith, 
robbed, and massacred in the name of a superstition— 
a superstition not merely partially and temporarily but 
fundamentally and eternally false. She has roused in 
the most chivalrous and the most kindly of European 
peoples the same downright loathing that the Spanish 
cruelties and the Spanish imbecilities roused in our 
Elizabethan ancestors. The ambitious schemes which 
had disturbed Europe for the best part of a century 
were buried in the same grave with the sullen bigot who 
launched the Armada against us. Spain’s power 
steadily declined. Yet the hatred Philip II. earned for 
Spain continued to inflame British sentiment, and to 
influence British policy, long after it was to our material 
interest to buttress the Spanish monarchy against the 
growing power of France. There were distinct traces 
of that hatred as late as the war about ‘“‘ Jenkins’s 
ear’’. The stain on Germany’s reputation is blacker 
than on Spain’s; her enormities have been wrought in 
a more sensitive age, and it is hardly possible that she 
can escape the just punishment of her sins. There 
must be intercourse between the peoples; personal 
friendships and connections will be resumed after the 
war; but it will be against historical precedent if a 
deep distrust of German influence does not form the 
basis of public policy in most European countries for 
a century to come. The sentimentalist, with his copy- 
book platitudes, may protest against the injustice of 
saddling a whole people with the errors of its rulers. 
The practical instinct of average humanity will be 
towards wary suspicion. Far better than the Pan- 
glosses of the Conventicle and the Socialist platform, 
the common man knows how to distinguish between the 
gallant foe to be forgiven and the malignant enemy to 
be crushed. 


THE KEEPERS OF OUR LIBERTIES. 


OT many weeks ago the Cabinet was in almost 
continual session. The destiny of the country 
hung upon motions, resolutions and Bills, discussed 
and amended in Parliament. Then war broke out. . 
Immediately Parliament became little more than a 
registration bureau for expert decrees. Not only did 
it cease to discuss measures that a short time pre-— 
viously would have divided the House against itself ; it 
hardly troubled to read them. Parliament passed out 
of the national life and reckoning; and many of its 
members hastened to get into uniform as the only 
practicable means left to them of continuing usefully 
to serve their country. After a short period, during 
which the necessary legal machinery was set in motion 
for authorising and allowing our soldiers, sailors, 
police, and expert departments to save the country at 
home and abroad, Parliament was content to disappear 
for a time. Meantime more work was being done, 
more history being made, more critical events being 
decided than at any time within the memory of this 
generation. To all this Parliament has had little or 
nothing to say. First to last the High Court of Par- 
liament has done hardly more than formally proclaim 
a classical dictatorship. This does not imply that Par- 
liament has in any sense failed. Parliament, in fact, 
has deserved well enough of the country. It has loyally 
supported and fed the Services with money and appro- 
bation; and it has handed the keeping of our liberties 
to men well fitted to undertake that great and 
responsible task. But here the best service of Parlia- 
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ment begins and ends. It is the chief distinction of 
Parliament at this time to have retired in favour of 
Lord Kitchener, Sir John Jellicoe, and Sir John French. 

All this, of course, applies equally to the Government. 
History will speak, constitutionally, of the conduct of 
this great war by Mr. Asquith’s Ministry. It will 
justly remember the eloquent speeches and fine deport- 
ment of the Prime Minister in the opening days of a 
great crisis. It will soberly record that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, setting the chequered board of 
Europe for the great game of armies and fleets, played 
with fine skill—at the close—-for a strong position. It 
will not neglect to notice that the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer surprised his enemies by the efficiency and 
reasonableness of his behaviour at a time when political 
prejudices could be safely ignored. But history, unless 
it is grievously false and formal, will go on from this 
to assert that the most important achievement of Mr. 
Asquith’s Government was the tactful retirement which 
followed these preliminary arrangements. The Govern- 
ment has virtually disappeared from the public mind. It 
cannot in justice claim, and to its credit it has not 
tried to claim, a front place on the stage to-day. 
Cabinet Ministers are not now the real upholders and 
guardians of the country. Nominally this war 
is being conducted by Mr. Asquith’s Government ; 
actually it is being conducted by our soldiers, sailors, 
engineers, and organisers. This, of course, does not 
necessarily imply that politicians are normally useless 
creatures and of no account. We do not in the least 
sympathise with the smart and sanguine men of letters 
who despise politics on principle; who in ignorant 
discussion retire to build Utopias on paper that would 
not survive an afternoon’s thrashing in Committee. 
We gladly admit that Mr. Asquith’s Government has 
on the whole acted ably enough: it has done most 
of what was necessary to be done without panic or 
fuss; above all, it has chosen the right men; and it has 
not stinted its efforts to make good the things that 
were unfortunately left undone in happier times. At 
the same time it is quite obvious that the smartest of 
under-secretaries could better be spared at this time than 
the humblest efficient officer at the front, than the least 
conspicuous soldier or sailor who is expert at the guns. 
It is equally obvious that, if it came to a choice between 
depleting the Cabinet and depleting the General Staff, 
the decision would quite easily and naturally be for 
depleting the Cabinet. There are thousands of intelli- 
gent men in commerce and in the professions who 
might, at a pinch, take the place of an under-secretary 
or minor Minister—or even of our political leaders— 
without the country being immediately or seriously the 
worse for the change. It is equally obvious that not 
one of these intelligent men could, without quick and 
hideous disaster, bear a hand, upon the battlefields 
and seas of Europe, in the real business of the moment. 
It is only fair to the real men of the moment—the actual 
defenders of our liberties, the practical and expert 
workers in our defence—that we should recognise that 
the fortunes of this great war utterly depend upon their 
courage and devoted skill. We are no longer in the 
hands of the Government. It is true that this war is 
the responsible act of statesmen; and that it is con- 
stitutionally fed by Parliament and Ministry. But the 
real issue lies out of the hands of Parliament and 
Ministry. It is in the hands of Lord Kitchener and 
Sir John French; of the admirals, officers and men of 
the Fleet; of the services that are feeding and keeping 
in touch with the Army and Navy. 

It is well for Great Britain that Mr. Asquith and his 
Ministers are on the whole content to accept a dis- 
creetly subordinate position. Once war is afoot the 
politicians can rarely intervene without hurt to the 
cause they have at heart. Politics and soldiering have 
never yet come successfully to terms. Happily there 
was nothing in the least political about the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener or about the unquestioned 
credits voted into the British war chest by Parliament. 
So far as the war itself is concerned, we acknowledge 
without hesitation that the Government has done 


what a Government is bound to do. It has sought 
out the best men and given them ‘full and free powers 
to save the country. Then, as a Government should, 
it has retired. For some of the more eager spirits in 
the Cabinet this sudden effacement, precisely at the 
time when events have become critical—this confession 
that political activity has had to give way to graver 
and more immediate realities—must have gone not a 
little against the hair. But it is certain that political 
generals and political admirals are fatal. It was 
a political admiral who led the Spanish fleet in 
1588; and they were political generals who brought 
about Sedan. When men of military ability and with 
military ambitions happen to be members of a Cabinet, 
they have to regard their position as their own personal 
misfortune. They have to be content, so long as they 
are primarily politicians, to serve their country in an 
inferior capacity. It is hard, but it is necessary. 

That the present Government has not interfered with 
its soldiers and sailors—that the Government has 
ceased to be conspicuous and significant—is entirely to 
its credit. There is no sneer implied at the expense 
either of the present Government in particular or of 
politicians in general when we say that the less we 
hear of Parliament and politicians at a time like this 
the better it is for the country. Politics in war time 
should consist in a steady and industrious management 
of the country’s resources and in allowing the freest 
hand, the fullest available means, and the heartiest sup- 
port to the men entrusted with their organisation and 
employment. We gladly recognise that the Govern- 
ment has in these last weeks really seemed to be doing 
this with hearty generosity and a welcome absence of 
advertisement. This, really, is the highest praise that 
a Government can have in time of war; and the com- 
pliment, of course, has a double edge. In fulfilling 
its duty of self-effacement the Government itself has 
confessed the clear truth of its present position. It 
admits, in fact, that it no longer matters first and 
supremely ; and it stands aside for the men who do— 
the men who lead our armies, who bear arms in France 
and Belgium, who man our fleets and run all those 
necessary services which sustain and strengthen our 
power to strike at the enemy. 


THE SPLENDID CONDUCT OF THE 
OPPOSITION. 


E pointed out last week that the Government is 
fortunate in this: it has the unstinted aid 

of a devoted and unselfish Opposition. That may seem 
a self-evident proposition. At any rate, any Cabinet 
Minister or supporter of the Cabinet who is not 
blinded by partisanship must admit that the conduct 
of the Opposition is entirely admirable. But self- 
evident facts such as this should sometimes be dwelt 
on, or the moral of them may be overlooked. It is 
well to consider the conduct of the Opposition to-day, 
because patriotic people will wish it to stand as a model 
or a precedent for all our party guidance henceforth. In 
the past it is a sorry fact that Oppositions have some- 
times not behaved in national crises with devoted patriot- 
ism and unselfishness. During the struggle against 
Napoleon, for example, the Opposition was, if not dis- 
loyal, at least distinctly factious and unhelpful. Fox 
and his friends behaved ill. They encouraged the 
enemy. During the South African War the Opposition 
behaved ill. It is true Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, 
Sir E. Grey, and Mr. Haldane—with many others of 
less note—were patriotic. But there were certain open 
and flagrant instances of disloyalty; and there was one 
phrase used by the Opposition of that day—‘‘ Methods 
of Barbarism ’’—that was untrue and cruel and a dis- 
tinct help to our many enemies at that time. Those 
are the two instances which occur to us at once in this 
connection. No doubt British political history could 
offer several others; and we dare say that both parties 
have in the past failed in their duty more or less at 
perilous times—though we are bound to mention the 
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bad conduct of the Whigs during the Napoleonic 
struggle and the still worse conduct of the Radicals 
during the South African War because they are signal 
and notorious examples. * 

How different, happily, is the fortune of the Govern- 
ment in the present war! Instead of being incessantly 
carped at and opposed for their conduct of the war, 
and for the whole of their diplomacy which led up to 
the war, as Pitt was during the Napoleonic struggle ; 
instead gf being fiercely assailed and abused as Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues—notably Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Lansdowne—were assailed and abused 
fourteen or fifteen years ago at a most critical time and 
when all Europe was more or less hostile; this Govern- 
ment has from the first had the full support of the 
whole of the Opposition, not only its leaders, but its 
entire rank and file, as well as of the Opposition Press 
to a newspaper. It has had the unquestioning and 
undivided support of the largest political party, the 
Unionist party, in the British Isles. Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. F. E. Smith put themselves at the service of 
the Government and took work under it. That the 
country was unprepared for the inevitable war, so far 
as its land forces were concerned, is no secret. But 
the Opposition and its leaders did not waste a word 
in reproaching it for this: they preferred instead to 
join with the Government and to enter forthwith into 
the great recruiting campaign—the campaign that is 
to raise the new armies before which German power 
must ultimately go down in the west. The Opposition 
speakers have ‘‘ stumped the country ”’, rallying its 
youth to the great cause. Hundreds of great meetings 
have been addressed all over the country by members 
of the Opposition in support of Mr. Asquith’s cam- 
paign, and the number of those meetings would have 
been still larger had it not been for the fact that some 
seventy members of the Opposition have joined their 
regiments. 

We can safely say that not since our party system 
started in the age of Walpole have politics been proved 
so patriotic and so national a vocation as they are 
to-day. For the last twenty years or more people have 
talked vaguely if earnestly of the formation of a great 
National Party. Nothing came of that talk. But the 
country, under a Liberal Government, was suddenly 
exposed to a great strain and peril, and instantly the 
great National Party idea became practical politics and 
a living reality. We owe this, beyond all question 
and cavil, to the splendid response which the whole 
Opposition made without a moment’s hesitation to the 
Prime Minister’s appeal. Mr. Churchill declared lately, 
in giving Mr. F. E. Smith a send-off to the Front, that 
party politice would not after the war be what they 
were before. He spoke with fervour and conviction, 
and we agree with him. The conduct of the Opposi- 
tion, in a time of war and peril, has lifted party 
politics out of the old bad rut into which they had 
sunk so deep. We will not deal here with the provoca- 
tion which the Opposition were put to: but this is 
obvious—if they had not been a strong, and patriotic 
whole they must, through that deplorable incident, 
have broken out into conduct which would make a 
united front impossible. The loyalty, the strong 
patriotism of the Opposition was one of the chief facts 
which blundering German diplomacy failed to reckon 
with. We understand that not long before the war 
began a certain German diplomatist in this country 
was anxiously trying to pump British men of business 
as to the real state of things in Ireland. He might 
with advantage have made some enquiries as to the 
real state of things in politics: he should have tried 
to discover how not only the Ulster Volunteers, but the 
most powerful political party in the country—namely, 
the Unionists—would act, if Germany suddenly sprang 
a war on Europe. We may well be proud of the Oppo- 
sition, and the country generally may well be proud of 
it. The Parliamentary expression, ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Opposition ’’, has sometimes in the past seemed a 
rather doubtful one: to-day it is full of meaning and 
of truth. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 13) BY VIEILLE MousTacuHeE. 


‘‘ The bayonet is a strong man, the bullet a silly 
woman. 


S° deeply did old Suwarrow engrain this pet prin- 
ciple of his into the minds of the Muscovite 
soldiery more than a century ago that to this day the 
Russians convert the rifle into a permanent pike by 
keeping the bayonet constantly fixed. Even in the 
crowded cattle trucks that convey the men by rail, even 
on the decks of transports that ship them oversea, does 
the soldier of the Czar show the bared blade which the 
brave old chief taught them to worship. That when 
opportunity offers they can make good use of the cold 
steel we know well, but how dearly did the Russian 
pay in lives in his last campaign for the neglect of the 
study of a science which a long-range weapon has 
developed. By his slavery to custom the Russian 
when in Manchuria imposed upon himself a 
handicap in restricting the fire effect and shooting 
accuracy of his rifle by firing at all ranges of distance 
with the bayonet fixed. With a magazine rifle the con- 
stant heating from the flame when it is fired must tell 
its tale upon their pet weapon and materially lower 
its temper. How well does one recall the softened 
blades of sword and bayonet that our own men com- 
plained of in the Soudan wars, the result of using these 
implements of war as domestic cooking skewers. The 
weapons of hand-to-hand combat have exercised little 
influence on tactical principles. Where the arbitra- 
ment of war depended upon shock tactics alone, 
physical power, cohesion and brute courage allied to 
discipline decided the day. In those old days of battle 
enormous losses resulted, as quarter was neither given 
nor taken. When long-range weapons came into 
vogue theorists prophesied the exit of the bayonet as a 
part of the soldier’s equipment. War shatters theories, 
for we read daily of the desperate struggles of hand- 
to-hand contests which the opponents wage in their 
efforts to hurl each other from opposing trenches. 
Bayonet fighting forms now one of the arts of warfare. 
It receives its meed of attention in the training of the 
soldier, and as the opponents, like duellists, are called 
upon to measure swords, so the length of arm for 
the lunge and the length of blade for the equalisation of 
the carry of the thrust form a feature of study in the 
application of this weapon for personal combat. The 
balance of the rifle when the bayonet is fixed must be 
such that accurate shooting at short range is not 
materially impaired, nor must the soldier when wielding 
the weapon at close quarters be handicapped by finding 
himself faced with an antagonist armed with a steel 
that by its length gives him an undue advantage. 
Thus the length, strength and weight of bayonets vary 
in all armies, as do the calibres of their rifles and the 
length of the barrels of the same. When Suwarrow 
likened the bullet of his day to a “‘ silly woman ”’ he 
was probably not far wrong, for its journey in life on 
the field of battle was distinctly erratic. Science did 
not take up the study of firearms until well after the 
days of the old Russian general. For nigh 200 years 
the old flint lock musket held the field, a weapon with 
a calibre that carried a spherical bullet well nigh an 
ounce in weight, and which wobbled in its journey 
down the barrel to an extent that forbade accuracy 
over 200 yards. Not till 1840 did the flint lock give 
way to the nipple and the percussion cap. Curiously 
enough a considerable trade is still done in flints for 
export to the tribes of Central Africa to meet the wants 
of the weapons supplied in old days by traders, slave 
dealers, and others. The discarding of flints and 
priming-powder, and the introduction of the nipple and 
percussion cap, naturally relieved the soldier of much 
musket drill and of the encumbrance of a special pouch 
containing the priming powder, though the officer 
whose duty called him to lead storming parties or night 
attacks had the advantage of having under his control 
a positive certainty that his work was to be done by 
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the bayonet alone, for when he paraded his men he 
could withdraw all flints from the locks before starting 
on his duty. To travel through the story of the rifle 
up to the present day would require a volume. Train- 
ing and discipline alone will teach the soldier that the 
weapon with which he is armed is the dearest child of 
his life; that every cartridge in his pouch can be of 
the price of a diamond on the battlefield, for if the 
foe is distant and your magazine is empty 
you handle a valueless weapon until the pouch be 
replenished or until you cross bayonets. The modern 
rifle becomes a useless burden unless care and discip- 
line in its handling are enforced. What most contri- 
butes to its deterioration is insufficient cleaning. A 
foul barrel, a rusty lock or extractor, may lead to 
serious consequences. Such a one cost us millions in 
our last war, when ex-President Steyn, surprised by « 
party of Yeomen, escaped unscathed owing to a mis- 
fire from a dirty rifle fired at him at a range. of twenty 
yards. His escape prolonged the war for some eight 
months, for from correspondence captured on the occa- 
sion he figured as the sole buttress to the waning resist- 
ance of the great majority of the enemy to our arms. 
The careful, systematic, and progressive training in 
musketry which we now give to our men in peace has 
amply repaid us on the battlefields of Western Europe. 
Although armed with a weapon which is by no means 
perfect, yet the fire discipline and fire control exercised 
by the commanders has established a self-confidence in 
ihe individual men in the superiority of their fire power 
that is most visibly shaking the morale of the better 
armed German. It was superior fire discipline and fire 
tactics that won for the Prussian his many victories in 
1870. Armed as the German was in this campaign 
with the needle gun, a weapon much inferior in range 
and tire power to the French Chassepot, yet by the 
intelligent use of his firearm he fairly swept the field 
of his foe. The introduction of the two-years’ service 
system into the German army may possibly account for 
the depreciation in individual rifle fire effect which has 
been a feature of the present contest as witnessed by 
our own men. Our own shortcomings in musketry 
training were laid bare in our South African War. We 
have more than doubled the allowance of rounds for 
peace practices on the ranges since those days and 
brain work has been put into the progressive training 
which the officer carries out under his personal super- 
vision ; further, the men are stimulated by their own exer- 
tions to earn money grants for proficiency. The results 
are seen on the battlefields, where our infantry now 
positively laugh at the shooting powers of the German 
soldier. In the hands of the trained British soldier we 
find not only that ‘‘ the bayonet is a strong man ’’, but 
that the bullet is a Samson. Among our new levies let us 
maintain this reputation by affording them that constant 
opportunity for practice on the ranges which alone 
leads to a self-confidence in the ability to use the 
weapon which more than any other arm wins battles. 


Tue SEAs. 


The first dispatch from our North Sea Fleet recount- 
ing the action in the bight of Heligoland will be read 
with pride by the entire nation. It was mete that the 
spirit of the offensive should show itself among our 
seamen within a few hours of letting loose the dogs 
of war, and that the spirit should take the form of a 
bold dash for surprise and be rewarded with the success 
it so well deserved. The technical wording of the naval 
dispatch will, of course, somewhat puzzle the non- 
professional, but we can realise what an immense 
amount of forethought and study must be put into the 
execution of a projected sea engagement with all the 
new equipments which science has evolved for over- 
sea, under-sea, and surface-sea warfare. The lessons 
learnt by our seamen on this first venture of theirs in 
modern war will not be lost upon them. That they 
faced risks and had more than one narrow shave of 
disaster we know too well; but -‘‘ nothing venture, 
nothing have ’’ is a seaman’s daily life in war. We 
may be sure that behind the existing veil of silence 


| which hides the movements of our Grand Fleet a quiet 


preparation for a great coup is being engineered. 


‘When the story of these preparations has been unfolded 


we shall read with more than surprise what daring 
tasks our seamen have set themselves to overcome 
and how, by examination and maybe by rehearsal, they 
have perfected themselves (as much as the accidents of 
warfare will allow perfection) in mastering all the pro- 
babilities that challenge success in the proposed 
venture. Let us be certain that our Fleet will shortly 
bring to a head the question as to which of the rival 
navies is to rule the ocean. 

The cliffs of Dover meanwhile have been reverberat- 
ing with the echoes of gun warfare borne by a southern 
breeze. Co-operation in land battle has fallen to the 
task of our Navy, and from all accounts some ciever 
handling of big and small craft has resulted in placing 
shells very near to where they were wanted. It is, 
perhaps, a misfortune that our own landsmen have so 
far not been co-operating on this flank with our own 
seamen, but doubtless that will be rectified later on. 

The value of the element of speed at sea was never 
better illustrated than by the success of the elusive 
hostile craft which baffle our slower cruisers in their 
commerce protection duty. Until those smart German 
captains have been made to lower their flags it would 
be folly to entertain the petitions of our captains of 
industry and commerce to facilitate the code cablegram 
systems which they have enjoyed in peace for so many 
years. Merchants seem to overlook the fact that our 
seamen are dealing with a foe who has thought out war 
methods for many years, and with the help of large 
secret service subsidies, while the Briton has thought 
of little else but of raking in the shekels and has be- 
grucged both sailor and soldier many chances of per- 
fecting their war machinery, both of that branch 
of service which is above board and that which lies 
in the lower depths of chicanery. The days of 
trickery and deception in war have superseded the days 
of chivalry. 


THE WESTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, “‘ TIMEs "’, 
21ST AND 29TH OCTOBER. 


** I was really quite sorry to leave the trenches on 
the Aisne ’’, writes a friend to me whose duty found 
him marching off to Flanders, using his legs once 
more with the freedom that should be a delight to the 
young Briton. There is certainly no accounting for 
tastes, for what nine-tenths of the correspondents call 
‘‘a hell’’ apparently had no terrors for my friend. 
The familiarity of constant shelling in the trenches 
undoubtedly has bred contempt for the German gunner 
and his huge-calibre howitzer, always provided that 
you are not under the shelter of a roof or even a bomb- 
proof casement. Were it not for the brilliant offensive 
movement of the Grand Duke Nicholas, who fairly out- 
manceuvred and outgeneraled his opponent on the banks 
of the Vistula, one would be justified in saying that the 
art of war had changed. The never-ending parallel 
lines of attack and defence, counter attack and retire- 
ment, the ding-dong warfare of the past seven weeks 
has apparently relegated military art into the study of 
a war of attrition. 

The airman has reported an attempted change in the 
situation. Huge numbers of the enemy, by means of 
the use of the Belgian railway system, have been 
massed upon the northern flank of the German hosts, 
and the Allied Commander has to ask himself whether 
he will continue his operations on the same methods as 
heretofore, or pierce the sinuous hostile line and 
roll one end into the sea. The Prussian still adheres to 
his thickhead battle tactics, so perhaps we might let 
him smash his own brains out first before putting him 
upon his legs. The brunt of the effort which these 
masses of reinforcements are called upon to make is 
being met by a little army well competent to take them 
on. Never was a force in better fettle than our own, 
small though it be. But behind these huge numbers 
sent by the Kaiser to drive the hated Briton off the 
field, rumour has it that preparations for anticipated 
failure are already in hand. Elaborate arrangements 
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for successive lines of defence, a country scientifically 
chosen to dispute with an enemy, prepared with wire, 
mines, subterranean telephones, defensible barracks, 
and other devices. Inequality of numbers, climatic 
considerations, may give the Allied Commander no 
choice in formulating his plans for the future. The 
jevel terrain of West Flanders, with its dykes, canals, 
waterways, and contiguous villages and towns, will 
offer little opportunity for cavalry oreven artillery action. 
It will be an infantry task pure and simple to clear this 
level plain of its hostile occupants. We may ask, 
what is the morale of these defenders? Is it high or 
merely untested? From reports it appears that new 
levies compose the German armies operating on this 
northern flank. If that be correct the Allied Com- 
mander would be justified in not appraising numbers 
as of too great value. We know what spirit animates 
the Allies. Psychological moments in war have as 
much force as material ones. A crushing reverse to 
the German attacker should decide the moment for the 
shaking of morale in a young and newly formed army. 
A bayonet fight or two from the hands of a veteran 
who knows how to wield this deadly implement of war 
should complete the discomfiture of the raw conscript. 
In a flat, enclosed country, close-range combat becomes 
the rule, and we shall be much surprised if in the next 
phase of the operations in this country of West 
Flanders we find that old Suwarrow’s pet weapon 
has not played the part in war which he so 
dearly loved. We are at the turning-point of the 
wheel of fortune in this great campaign in Flanders. 
If the forces of the enemy are newcomers on the field 
of battle, by no possibility must they be allowed to taste 
the sweets of victory. To oppose them with untrained 
troops would be fatal; to face them with troops whose 
morale is already shaken is even risky. Let us pray 
that the Allied Commander has sufficient material at 
his disposal to place the issue beyond question. When 
the back of the German onslaught is broken we may 
see the intervals of terrain between the sea, the River 
Lys, the Scheld and the Dendre defining the forward 
march of the Allied Armies in their efforts to sweep 
the fair land of Belgium of the Teuton invaders. 


Tue EasteRN THEArRE. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ TiMEs "’, 
21 OCTOBER. 


The more the student of war reads the reports from 
Petrograd of the Russian successes on the Vistula the 
clearer it becomes that in the person of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas the Allies have found a strategist of 
high order and a leader who promises to carry 
through the war in this theatre to a_ successful 
issue. To decline to hustle his troops for a 
forward movement before his reserves had come 
into position from their distant centres of mobilisa- 
lion, to assume a containing position for the protec- 
tion of his concentration, to allow his enemy to 
approach within striking distance of the capital of 
Poland, and then to anticipate attack by launching four 
columns each of a quarter of a million men on to his 
unsuspecting foe and crush him on flank and rear, show 
military capacity and military talents of a very high 
order. Nothing in the nature of an offensive action in 
war on such a scale has taken place in this or any 
other century. The boldness of the conception of the 
movement appears to have been only equalled by its 
success. We are not yet favoured with official 
despatches from our Ally recounting the orders and 
movements prescribed for this gigantic undertaking. 
That it was unexpected by the German we may well 
believe. The Russian, like the Briton, has learnt his 
war lesson during the present century. Both have 
paid dearly for the teaching, but the profit of experience 
is of incalculable value when the war-trained soldier 
meets the peace-trained adversary. There is no reason 
why the Russian should not walk over the Prussian, 
allowing the latter first to dash himself to pieces with 
his faulty battle tactics (to which he still seems wedded) 
against the Russian stone wall. Then the Grand Duke 
can turn and rend the blunted instrument of war and 
squander it by the sheer impetus of numbers. 


With the forward movement of the Centre Army of 
Russia consequent on its crushing victory on the line 
of the Vistula, we may hope that a general movement 
westward will be undertaken by the Northern and 
Southern Armies. We hear conflicting reports of suc- 
cesses by these armies, but the morale inspired by the 
stupendous achievement of the Grand Duke should 
carry these armies forward even if necessity for the 
retirement of the Austro-German forces should not be 
a consequence of the defeat of the centre of its strategic 
line. A strategic victory reacts hundreds of miles 
away, and if the centré of a strategic defensive line be 
pierced it goes hard with the flanks unless they conform 
to the new retrograde movement. The retreat of the 
beaten German forces as far west as the town of Lodz 
should carry the Centre Army of the Grand Duke 
within two days’ march of the River Warta, where 
without doubt a strong defensive position is already 
prepared on the left bank. The town of Lodz affords 
a valuable point d'appui for fresh offensive movements, 
for being the junction of a railway system one line of 
which runs south-east to Ostrowiec, the movements of 
the Austro-German armies in the neighbourhood of 
Sandomierz, near the junction of the River San with the 
Vistula, should be materially affected. We may hear 
of more fruits to be reaped by the victory on the River 
Pilica. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


A NOTE ON THE ENGLISH THEATRE. 
By Joun PALMER. 


OR the last six or seven weeks I have been watch- 
ing the London theatre with some anxiety. The 
sudden plunge of Great Britain into history upon 
a large and fatal scale presented the British 
theatre with an economic problem and a moral 
opportunity. The economic problem was obvious. 
How was the theatre going to compete with the 
new and vital interest of passing events? How 
was the theatre, in times of forced economy and 
of a heightened interest in fact at the expense of 
fiction, going to maintain itself as a solvent enterprise ? 
The need of an important industry to exist, to adjust 
itself to the new conditions, to avoid unemployment 
and dislocation, was an immediate and obvious con- 
sideration. Naturally it has occupied the managers, 
players and critics to the exclusion of deeper matters. 
But these deeper matters—matters which refer to that 
moral opportunity which, in company with the 
economic problem, was presented to the theatres in 
August last—none the less exist. Let us try to under- 
stand exactly what has happened. The briefest note 
will suffice; and already it is overdue. I feel more or 
less bound to explain why for many weeks I have 
entertained a wilful stillness concerning the London 
playhouses, and why I shall continue to do so until per- 
haps something happens to redeem the general failure 
of the English theatre to rise to an unexpected 
occasion. 

The failure of the English theatre is no sudden 
thing. That, really, is almost all we need to say about 
it. When we ask why the English theatre, confronted 
with a public that requires refreshment, inspiration, 
passion and humour—a public willing to be heartened 
and uplifted—when we ask why the English theatre 
has had to confess helplessly that it has nothing what- 
ever to ofier this public of any value or distinction, the 
answer is to be found in the play bills of the last twenty 
years. The theatre is of no account in this time of 
crisis because the theatre has too rarely been of any 
real account at any time within living memory. It has 
been consistently satisfied to fill the gap of an idle 
hour. It has been brazenly content to figure as a 
courtesan among the Muses; to grin back at any per- 
sonable ruffian who can afford to pay. The theatre has 
now to suffer for its past misconduct. It has 


deliberately turned itself into a luxury for idle people 
with spare cash. 


It has become a needless and unhy- 
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gienic indulgence for the numerous class of pleasure- — 


seekers who have continually to choose between being 
bored by themselves and being bored by the strange 
professional activities of diversely salaried mummers. 
It has never pretended to claim a place in the mental 
and imaginative life of the people. It has, indeed, 
dismissed any such idea as the mad vision of intellectual 
prigs and superior persons. It has claimed only to 
amuse and divert; and, in consequence of drawing a 
distinction which does not exist between art and amuse- 
ment, it has gradually succeeded in divorcing amuse- 
ment from beauty and commonsense. The theatre has 
failed even as an entertainer. It does not entertain the 
public. It only succeeds in entertaining certain classes 
of the public, which it has laboriously trained to endure, 
and even to enjoy, a highly expert and specialised kind 
of senselessness. The pleasure of a modern audience 
of a modern play or a modern music-hall revue is not 
real delight in a thing which is really delightful. It 
is an entirely factitious pleasure. It needs careful and 
elaborate preparation and initiation of the person 
tickled before he is in the least able to perceive that he 
is ticklish. It takes years to educate an habitué of the 
music-halls into accepting a music-hall entertain- 
ment as funny or interesting. We do not go to the 
music-hall because the music-hail is funny or sensuous 
or beautiful or sensational. We go because certain 
professional gentlemen have agreed that certain things 
which can be quite easily and automatically mastered 
by persons of small intelligence and great industry 
shall be conventionally accepted and recognised as 
funny or sensuous or beautiful or sensational. When 
we laugh in our theatres of to-day, when we shudder, 
or are excited, or amazed, we are not really suffering 
any of these emotions. We are simply the victims of 
a delusion systematically encouraged by a professional 
caste. The theatre has no real connection with life. It 
cannot even be said to hold a mirror before the public 
face as that face appears in its least exalted and exact- 
ing moments. Rather it has contrived a monstrous 
caricature of the public face which the public has been 
induced to recognise as its own in the absence of any- 
thing in the nature of a portrait. 

The discussion, at any point, of the bottomless 
unreality of our theatre to-day must be checked if these 
lines are to remain no more than a note. We have 
only to observe here that the English theatre has now to 
pay heavily for its past. It has not aimed at being the 
necessary food and sustenance of the people. It has 
aimed at being a luxury of the vacant hour—a thing 
which we can quite easily, without feeling any appre- 
ciable loss of mind or fancy, do without. All such luxu- 
ries are likely to suffer more and more heavily as the war 
drags out its uncertain length. The theatre has already 
had to fall back upon entreaty, upon desperate 
economic shifts, upon appeals for public mercy and con- 
sideration. It is even content to sink to the wretched 
plea of ‘‘ Business as Usual’’. The English theatre 
should now be playing a great part at a great time as 
comforter and inspirer. It should be the voice and 
conscience of the nation. It should be able to come 
forward and claim that for years it has stood for the 
right and justice of English ideas, for the fineness 
of English temper; that it has helped England 
to know herself and to prepare for her enemy; 
that it has a right at this time to speak for England 
and to be heard; to keep alive in England English 
energy and English fun. This was the opportunity to 
which the English theatre has not been able to rise. 
During the past few weeks the English theatre has 
had to confess that it simply does not count as a moral 
or intellectual force. 

A mere glance at the activities of our managers 
during the last few weeks tells how complete has been 
this moral collapse of our theatre. Save for a few 


enterprises which were under way when war broke out 
the legitimate managers confine themselves to timid 
and pointless revivals, and we are only able to forgive 
the legitimate theatres for their shiftlessness and insig- 
nificance when we turn to the music-halls. 


These 


places, in the absence of any real use or purpose at 
this time, have systematically applied themselves to 
é€xploit in a_ strictly hackneyed and_ professional 
manner the new motives and arguments for passion 
that have sprung from the national catastrophe. This 
exploitation is uniformly unredeemed by one touch of 
sincerity or nature ; and its result is to be seen upon the 
faces of the crowds who pour from the darkened doors 
of the big London houses in the late evening. All are 
marked by that secret and profound melancholy and 
dissatisfaction which inevitably follows a sustained 
and conscientious pretence that things are what they 
claim to be. No one really believes in the gaudy martial 
antics of our music-halls. Every decent member of 
their audiences wishes in his heart that a theatre which 
has proved its incompetence to speak for the country 
would leave England and the war out of their pro- 
grammes. The whole discreditable business is merely 
a result of the professional inertia which dictates to a 
music-hall manager that his entertainment must be 
‘““ topical’ and of the dulled acquiescence of a public 
systematically trained by fashionable charlatans to 
enjoy themselves in an extremely erudite and 
thoroughly perverted manner. 

Just another word is necessary. These remarks, of 
course, are entirely general. There is plenty of 
individual and personal genius here and there in our 
theatres which lies outside the wholesale strictures of 
this article. In fairness to certain shining exceptions 
to the wretched rule I shall from time to time return 
to my duties as a critic. The purpose of this ‘‘ note ”’ 
is just to point out that any regular discussion or 
notice of the English theatre as a whole at this time 
is hardly to be justified when so many topics that 
seriously matter are pressing for attention. The Eng- 
lish theatre of set policy has aspired to be an English- 
man’s dissipation. It has now to reap the consequences. 
No decent citizen has either the will or the resources 
for dissipation at this particular time. 


RUSSIAN SKETCHES.—II.* 
THE PASSING OF THE RUSSIAN GUARD. 


WOODEN cross in the heart of the forest, that 
is all perhaps which will remain to tell of time 
passing. The silence will descend once more on the 
sleeping wood, and the laying-on of her hands will be 
a benediction of peace. The birds will come timidly 
back, their wings fluttering in readiness to fly, their 
hearts still beating fast, their eyes wide and startled. 
They will make no sound at first, but presently, as the 
golden silence lasts, the timid twittering of their voices 
will gently break it, as they call one to another from 
tree to tree. 

Presently, also, the small furry folk of the under- 
growth will creep out from their hiding-places, very 
furtively, carefully, ears on the alert for the slightest 
sound, sensitive noses scenting the air, nimble feet 
ready to scurry back to those hidden lairs of which no 
man knows or guesses. 

Perhaps, too, at long last, the bruised and battered 
grass will lift its head again; perhaps the flowers that 
have been trampled in the dust will blossom again next 
summer. But now iet them lie there, crushed by the 
flying footsteps of the enemy, broken by the pursuing 
footsteps of the victors, blackened by smoke and fire, 
torn up by the rush of the cavalry heading at full 
gallop through the wood, breaking all its enchanted 
peace with the fury and thunder of their passing. 
They have buried their dead and gone onwards—on 
through the enemy’s country, avenging with sword 
and fire. No drawing-room soldiers these, in spotless 
uniforms and gold and silver breast-plate, but men 
with the fire of battle in their eyes, men of dauntless 
courage, an indomitable endurance. Driving the 


*The first of these sketches, namely ‘‘ The Bells’, appeared 
in the SaTuRDAY REVIEW of 24 October, together with a note 
as to its source and significance. 
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enemy before them, they have flashed through the 
forest, and the clash of their swords swells the chorus 
of the world. 

Across the wide miles 6f Europe, the soldiers of an 
alien race, fighting in the same cause, will pause per- 
haps a moment in their warfare to raise their caps in 
silent tribute, cheered in their own endeavour by the 
heroism of their brothers-in-arms. But in the forest 
only the wooden cross remains to tell of their passing, 
roughly engraved with the names of those who have 
fallen. The winds and the rains of Heaven shall guard 
it, and the leaves of autumn drift down on it-—a silent 
monument on German soil, engraved with Russian 
names. 


IN OUR VILLAGE. 
By GrILBert CANNAN, 


R. DARVELL, at the corner farm, has gone 
with the Hussars. His three best horses are 
taken, and his wife is left to bring in the harvest with 
an old horse past work and one horse that lies down 
when it is tired. Her eldest son is fifteen and has just 
left school. He looks like a little old man. Between 
us we puzzled out the workings of the reaper and 
binder and had some hope of not ruining the crops in 
getting them in. I trust him more than he trusts me, 

a ‘‘ gentleman’ and a townsman. 

Mr. Gimbler, at the Bottom, had a son go to join 
the Territorials. He celebrated the occasion and was 
too drynk to drive his employer from the station and 
lost his job. 

Farmer Tree remembered how ill-mounted the t 
were in the South African war and was glad to let four 
of his horses go. 

The week-end cottages are occupied by women and 
children trying to pretend that life has become one 
long week-end. In vain. It has become impossible 
to pretend that life is anything but anxiety. 

News reaches us late in the day. The postman 
leaves a report which is nearly always contradicted 
by the newspaper when at length it arrives. The 
millionaire three miles away has private telegrams 
which are distorted by the time their contents reach us. 
British ships—German ships—Nieuport fallen—Nieu- 
port undefeated. 

Farmer Billings, the sot, fuddled and half-witted 
with drink, comes to the Plough chuckling and croon- 
ing to himself: ‘‘ Killed and wounded—killed and 
wounded—blast the bloody Germans. Half o’ gin.’”’ 

Squire takes a meeting in the Parish Room and 
talks the patriotism of the towns to men who love 
the good earth of England and live by it and prize it 
more than glory: the yeomen of England. We take 
life from the earth, they know, and life is kindled by 
the sun. When that life is threatened there must be 
war, just war, though they understand not the nature 
of the menace. Squire says nothing they can under- 
stand. He talks of the riches and the power and the 
history of England, the little flowers of her life. 
These men are not concerned with them. They are 
concerned with life itself. They have sent their sons 
to fight for it. They will work for it. They will 
make all sacrifices to keep their work going, for the 
life wrung from the earth, kindled by the sun and 
sweetened by the wind and the rain. 

Of Farmer Billings they say: ‘‘He has drunk 
himself poor, poor in pocket, poor in spirit.”” They 
suspect ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ as creatures far removed from 
the life they understand and love. They laugh at 
Squire behind his back. Bought his squiredom with 
gold, he did—a townsman playing with the life of the 
country. He is no true squire: too much uneasy 
swagger. Same with the Jew millionaires who live 
in the big houses. Good families used to live there, 
they will tell you, and their few words convey their 
feeling. 

They do not understand the menace that has so 
suddenly darkened their lives. ‘‘ Twenty-five thousand 
men shot down for nothing. Why, that’s as much 
as W. and T. and M and C all put 
together. Kaiser, he ain’t got no fellow feeling.’’ 


And we kept the cricket matches going and 
bowls on the green at the Plough. And now 
the harvest’s in we'll all go fight to break 
that menace, that black callousness and_ evil 
that has grown so festering out of the sweet- 
ness of life. For life, for England and its fair 
earth, that is the cause. The music of the heart 
drowns your drums and fifes, your bugles and brass 
bands. What else is there? Your bones can be 
broken, your riches scattered, your power brought to 
dust; but the heart, in its love of life and country, 
has a faith that nothing can destroy. What is there 
even now to injure it but lust and lewdness? German 
power? What is that but lewdness? Has it not 
been bleeding German life, sucking it dry and white? 
Has it not fallen upon the lives of other nations for 
sustenance to avoid its own ruin? Look closely and 
you will see little difference between sot Billings and 
Emperor William. ‘* Killed and wounded—killed and 
wounded.’’ What does it matter if the drug be gin 
or power? The result is the same. The callousness 
and mean lust. There is no disguising the drunken- 
ness of gin, but the drunkenness of power can be 
disguised by fine-sounding words and rhetoric, talk of 
glory and God’s blessing upon the arms of Germany. 
Glory built upon death and waste of life! The 
yeomen of England know what life is, the struggle 
to sustain it in its fleeting beauty is the wonder of 
the world. The drunkard in their midst they treat 
with merciful laughter, such laughter as good Germans 
have hitherto meted out to their Emperor. But now 
that drunkard has become criminal and threatens life 
and England and must be put out. 


THE MINOR VIRTUES. 


HERE may be a wider philosophy than generally 
supposed in the old tag about taking care of 
the pence and leaving the pounds to take care of them- 
selves. The ancients were far more obsequious 
towards the Dii minores than towards the superior 
deities. Divinities like Bacchus, A®sculapius, or 
Prometheus, got twice as much civility in the way of 
games, mysteries, sacrifices, as the upper twelve of 
celestial society. Perhaps it was considered to be a 
better investment of piety; for naturally parvenu 
deities, or those of doubtful reputation like Pan or 
Priapus, would be more grateful for proofs of respect 
than others to whom the recognition of mere mortals 
could not be of any consequence. But possibly the 
more powerful motive was that it was a cheap and 
ready way of gaining a character for observance of 
religious duties. Everybody was supposed by courtesy 
to revere the great gods; so, to be conspicuously 
devout, it was necessary to take up with the second- 
class ones. Something of the kind may be noticed 
in our culture of the virtues. In common politeness 
everybody is accredited with having all the cardinal 
virtues in a high degree; consequently anyone who 
wishes to be considered an especially virtuous character 
is in a measure driven to fall back upon the minor 
virtues. Hence the virtues of this order are apt to be 
a trifle more obtrusive than quite fits in with the 
aphorism that virtue is its own reward. ' : 

A man who has put his money on the minor virtue 
of punctuality, for example, is compelled to call fre- 
quent attention to his punctuality to get full credit for 
it; and thus, by implication, he is always convicting his 
neighbours of unpunctuality. This naturally arouses 
a spirit of inquiry as to whether punctuality is after 
all so much of a virtue as to justify anyone in making 
a fuss about it, just as we can conceive a too ostenta- 
tious Lupercalian Ritualism provoking damaging 
enquiries into the moral character of Pan and his 
claims to divinity. About the use and the advantages 
of punctuality there can be no doubt. Time is a com- 
modity as strictly limited in quantity as coal—at least 
as far as each individual is concerned—and whatever 


tends, as punctuality does, to economise time is, of 
course, a good thing. But it is good only as a means 
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to an end, not as an end in itself, and there are some 
people who do not cultivate punctuality for the saving 
of time, but rather devote their time to the cultivation 
of punctuality. In fact, many people eminent in this 
minor virtue are people who have more time on their 
hands than they know what to do with; who, when 
they have punctually swallowed their breakfasts, have 
nothing on earth to occupy their minds with but wait- 
ing for luncheon. To them any event which breaks the 
monotony of the day is an important epoch, just as to 
travellers in the desert the merest sand-hillock in the 
distance is an interesting feature in the landscape. It 
is a godsend to them. It gives them something to 
do, something almost to think of. Yet these people 
must give themselves prodigious airs of virtue, and 
crow over us all, because they never miss a train, fail 
in an appointment, or are late for anything—as if this 
precious punctuality of theirs were acquired by severe 
self-denial and practised solely from a stern sense of 
duty ! 

Punctuality is by no means the only minor virtue 
which can’ be irritating in this way. That particular 
variety of the virtue of orderliness or ‘‘ tidiness ’’ is 
a capital thing in its way, ‘‘ A sweet virtue, look you ’’, 
as Launce says, when cultivated in moderation; but 
who has not groaned under its oppression in the house 
of the too tidy? Who does not know the house where 
the maxim ‘‘ a place for everything, and everything in 
its place ’’, is so harshly construed that it seems against 
the religio loci to make use of anything; where books 
are not meant to be read; where when you take a chair 
you cannot help feeling that you are taking a liberty ; 
where the end and purpose of every article is apparently 
to wear a cover of some sort? In their perfection per- 
haps such houses are only to be found among’ the 
curiosities of provincial middle-class life. The great 
worshippers of tidiness as an end in itself are people 
like George Eliot’s Tullivers, people with whom it is 
an article of religion to have ‘‘ best things ’’ reserved 
for some dimly contemplated occasion in the remote 
future. But the Dodson and Tulliver calibre of mind is 
not confined to any one stratum in the social system. 
It is simply a variety of the one-idead mind. 

The unicorn is very well in heraldry, where he has 
one side of the shield all to himself, but he must have 
been an abominable nuisance in the Ark with that 
obtrusive horn of his. In much the same way one- 
idead people are nuisances in society. They cannot 
keep their one idea out of their neighbours’ eyes and 
ribs, and they are by no means least exasperating when 
they and their idea are of a dull, commonplace nature, 
as is the case with those who make a minor virtue of 
tidiness. With the same sort of people cleanliness, 
also, is apt to degenerate into a minor virtue, and as 
«a minor virtue it is all the more aggravating because 
there is no saying anything against it. Except in old 
armour and beggars it is impossible to have too much 
cleanliness, and anyone assuming and parading it as 
a virtue holds a perfectly unassailable position. This is 
what makes it such a favourite with women, more 
especially with those who pride themselves on keep- 
ing men in subjection. For making man thoroughly 


uncomfortable, and reducing him to a sense of his | 
feebleness and inferiority, there is nothing a womaa's | 


ingenuity has discovered more effective than that in- 
stitution which takes the form of a general cleaning, 
scrubbing, and putting things to rights. There is, 
indeed, one occasion on which woman can assert her- 
self with more crushing power--the quick reader has 
already guessed what it is. When an event of 
this kind takes place in a household every woman in 
it puts on an extra air of importance. Strong in her 
weakness, woman instinctively feels her advantage, 
and uses it. But, however great her zeal for the 
authority of her own sex, and the subjugation of men, 
her opportunities in this way are necessarily limited ; 
whereas she can, if so minded, have a cleaning day 
once a week; and the latter event, if inferior in moral 
dignity to the former, can be made almost equally pro- 
ductive of discomfort to the enemy. Look at the pic- 


ture of Dickens of Captain Cuttle suffering under one 
ot Mrs. .MacStinger’s great cleaning days, “ sittin 

‘with his legs drawn up under his chair, on a sant 
desolate island, midway in an ocean of soap and water, 
everything wet and shining with soft soap and sand. 
and the air impregnated with the smell of drysaltery » 
Moreover, it is always one of the essentials of the cere. 
mony that everything should be removed from its 
accustomed place, and afterwards put just where no 
one would be likely to look for it. This cruelty is made 
more cruel because it is done in the name of virtue. 
This was clearly the great charm of cleanliness in the 
eyes of Mrs. MacStinger. It was such an unimpeach- 
able instrument of torture. ‘‘ We had some words 
about the swabbing of these planks ”’, said the forlorn 
Captain, ‘‘and she stopped my liberty ’’. 

Then there is early rising. In the whole string of 
the virtues, major or minor, cardinal or otherwise 
there is not one about which the possessors are so con- 
ceited as this. People who have this habit are, no 
doubt, entitled to some little credit; but no degree of 
self-mortification could justify the airs of virtue which 
people who turn out of bed earlier than their fellows 
give themselves. | Nobody was ever ten minutes in 
the society of a confirmed early riser without being 
made aware of the fact, and, directly or indirectly, 
snubbed for not being one himself. Now, is early 
rising such a virtue? Certainly early risers get the 
worm. They are welcome to it; who wants worms? 
Then they gain so many hours over us who stay in bed: 
in proof of which they perhaps point out that Scott’s 
novels were written before breakfast. Very good; let 
them produce their Waverley novels; meanwhile we 
remain sceptical as to the reality of this gain of time. 
The practice is a healthy one, they say, and they 
always brag of their superior appetites at breakfast 
as if there was something meritorious in an extra con- 
sumption of ham and eggs. People who gorge at the 
start of the day have something of the pig in them. 
We hate the beast who makes a “‘ good breakfast ”’. 

Now the truth is that in at least nine cases out of 
ten your early riser is merely a fidgetty, restless 
animal, who is incapable of rest after the fashion 
ordained by civilised mankind; and as to his inhaling 
the pure morning air, it is moonshine; it is pure self- 
conceit that he inflates himself with. In fine weather 
he struts abroad crowing over a slumbering world; in 
wet he moons about the house a reproach and hindrance 
to the servants setting about their morning work. 
That he makes any use of the hours so gained is pure 
fiction. But even if he does, what of it? He adds to 
his day very much after the fashion of the man who 
tried to lengthen his blanket by sewing on to the top 
what he cut off from the bottom. He is very brisk, 
not to say arrogant, in the morning; but he is useless 
in the evening. 

The cardinal virtues very often have minor virtues 
attached to them which play a part something like that 
of the tender. The cardinal virtue is too mighty, 
stately, and imposing to be put in motion on every 
trifling occasion. It lies at anchor for the most part, 
reserved for great emergencies, while certain little 
minor virtues in attendance on it are constantly on the 
move, keeping up its connection with humanity. 
Benevolence, for example, cannot be always brought 
into action in the intercourse with everyday life. You 
are bound to have benevolence ready at the service of 
your fellow-creatures, but you cannot be benevolent to 
your neighbour at dinner or to the man next to you in 
a railway carriage. You must be content to allow the 
work of benevolence to be done by some such little 
virtue as sociability. Unfortunately, however, the 
tender in this case is very apt to forget its subordinate 
position, and give itself all the airs of a first-class, and 
then the minor virtues become distinctly objectionable. 
There are few greater social nuisances than the man 
who plumes himself upon his sociability and makes a 
sacred duty of talk. He is a sort of human sparrow, 
a bird from whom you get neither song nor silence. 


' To keep up a perpetual game of verbal shuttlecock 
| (which he calls conversation) is with him a condition of 
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existence. His aphorism is not cogito ergo sum, but 
loquitor ergo sum; and so, lest he should cease to be, 
he will be talking. 2 

Akin to the sociable talker is the ‘‘ good correspon- 
dent’’. As the former piques himself upon his readi- 
ness to chatter with anyone he comes across and his 
ability to keep up chatter for any length of time, so the 
latter prides himself on spinning letters out of nothing 
to put distant friends under an obligation. Both are 
convinced that they are most meritorious and undeni- 
able public benefactors, and both consider you a defec- 
tive character if you do not fully reciprocate their 
attentions. We doubt the validity of their claims. If 
the chatterer is sociable, it is because he is afflicted 
with an incontinence of words and a penury of ideas; 
and as for the good correspondent, his goodness is 
chiefly due to the fact that time hangs heavy on his 
hands. Sociability is good; punctuality, orderly 
habits, are good; and there may be even something 
to be said for early rising in moderation. Be as 
punctual as you like, get up at any hour you choose, 
cultivate the art of writing long letters about nothing 
as much as you please, but do not call upon us to 
admire you as model characters on the score of these 
virtues. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brook Place, Cornish, New Hampshire, 
16 October 1914. 

S1r,—I take pleasure in quoting for your readers from a 
speech delivered by Charles W. Elliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, in Boston, last evening. Speaking of 
the relation of the people of the United States to the great 
European conflict, he said: ‘‘ We all believe our Govern- 
ment has been right in declaring its neutrality. At present 
we believe. we must deal equally with all combatants. But 
this neutrality is official or legal. It must be maintained 
until new conditions determine new actions. But it is 
impossible for us to be neutral in our feelings, beliefs, 
sentiments, and hopes. Can we think of giving no aid to 
France if she comes to the end of her resources? Can we 
think of giving no aid to England if she is brought to similar 
straits? This is no time for prophecies, but it is not rash 
to prophesy that the American people will be true to its 
quality, its history, and its debts to England and to France, 
from whom we have taken our ideals in such large part 
and to whom we owe so much.”’ 

These sentiments, publicly expressed by one of the wisest 
and most temperate-minded of Americans, are similar to 
those of the great mass of his fellow-countrymen. And I 
have no doubt that if England’s need was perilous—to 
indulge in fanciful speculation—a million American volun- 
teers could be easily found to help her beat back and 
subdue the arrogant and brutal German hordes that threaten 
to-day not only the liberties of the old world, but those of 
the new. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis Evan SHIPMAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Sir,—I have lived in this country for about twenty-five 
years, but as an Englishman have always taken keen 
interest in English affairs. A series of editorials on phases 
of the war appearing in one of the Philadelphia papers, the 
“North American ”’, attracted my attention, and I have 
preserved copies of several of them. 

These I send to you in the belief that you will be interested 
to see how an influential American journal has treated the 
big issues involved in the war. Such editorials as these have 
gone far to create public opinion in this country favourable to 


the Allies. 
Respectfully, 
J. W. Lane. 
[The extracts one and all severely criticise the conduct of 
Germany. From the most serious and conscientious journals 


| in the United States German mischief-makers can derive no 


hope whatever.—Eb., S.R.’’] 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A., 
17 October 1914. 
Sir,—The sorrow and just anger noted in your excellent 
article on the destruction of Reims (SaturDay REvIEW, 26 
September) are nowhere more strongly felt and expressed 
than in America. It is perhaps because all poets are 
prophets that Heine was able to foretell such acts of 
wanton and deliberate destruction. It is, as I presume 
every true artist will concede and as you have so admirably 
expressed it, quite impossible legibly to re-write the great 
message contained in and lost with ‘“‘ the art of Reims ”’. 
There is, however, another and older prophetic message 
which the people of France and Belgium may profitably read 
and ponder, and on whose ultimate fulfilment I believe they 
can rely with confidence. It was delivered by a greater than 
Heine, and is contained in Isaiah xxxiii. 1-9. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. C. O’B. 


THE BRITISH PRESS IN AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
45, Wellington Road, Dublin. 


Sir,—Might I venture to suggest a way by which 
journalists in this country could render very effective service 
to the Allied cause by supplying to the American Press regu- 
larly and systematically authentic and accurate weekly or 
daily communications during the continuance of the war. 
The newspapers in the United States are being flooded with 
letters from Germans giving their partial version of affairs 
and blackening the action of England and her Allies. There 
seem so far no effective English replies, and certainly no 
crganisation on our side as complete and thorough as exists 
on the German side can be found to put the real facts before 
the American people. I believe the system of news supply 
and the provision of printed matter from the German stand- 
point is very perfect, and so much importance does the work 
seem in the eves of the German Government that they must 
be spending money lavishly on the enterprise of capturing 
American opinion. It is curious and unaccountable that no 
similar agency exists with us, and that the Germans have it 
all their own way except for the occasional and intermittent 
action of individual English writers. I am sure many 
journalists and writers in this country would gladly and 
gratuitously undertake to give their services during the war 
to supplying news and articles regularly to the American 
Press on the understanding that their contributions were 
published. Of course they must do so without expectation of 
reward or payment from these papers, and in the interests 
solely of endangered Truth and Justice, and to counteract the 
pernicious effect of the lying propaganda carried on so vigor- 
ously by the Germans in their own causes at the present 
moment. 

I myself ventured to send some letters to the American 
papers on early phases of the war, and the “‘ Boston Herald ” 
published recently a full half-page letter from me in answer 
to a previous communication from Professor Munsterberg 
giving the German version of the cause of the war. 

I also ventured to call the attention of the British Embassy 
to the necessity of an organisation similar to that in the 
German Embassy at Washington for supplying truthful 
accounts of affairs and answering the falsehoods and mis- 
statements so prevalent at present from the German side. 
They are carrying on in America a vigorous campaign of 
calumny, and we are doing nothing. 

The reply I got was as follows :—“ As to a British Press 
organisation from the Embassy to represent our cause to 
American public opinion, it does not seem necessary. 
America is quite capable of deciding the question for herself 
and of gauging at their real value any German misrepresenta- 
tions. The ‘ New York Times’ has reprinted the British 
and German White Book on the crisis side by side, and the 
sale has already reached over 80,000, and nothing better 
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than this could be found to show the justice of our cause. 
The matter of widely distributing such documents is how- 
ever under consideration, and I think that everything 
desirable along the line you suggest is being done.” 

This is the usual British way—leaving things alone and 
allowing German mis-statements to correct themselves. In 
the meantime the Germans are actively striving to capture 
and poison American public opinion by a splendid Press 
organisation. If they did not think it necessary to do so they 
would not be spending so much money on the propaganda 
as they are. Cannot the British journalists and writers, on 
their side, patriotically organise and carry on a similar 
agency? I am sure the American Press will gladly co-operate 
and publish all their communications. 

. Yours very truly, 
R. I. KELty. 


FIELD GLASSES.* 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEW. 
Englemere, Ascot, Berks, 
22 October 1914. 

Sir,—As you kindly allowed me to appeal through your 
columns to owners of field glasses to give the use of their 
glasses for our non-commissioned officers in the field, 
perhaps you will allow me to inform your readers of the 
result of my appeal. Up to the present I have received over 
14,000 pairs of field glasses and stalking glasses. The 
glasses have been examined and classified by an expert and 
they have been issued steadily to our gallant soldiers. 

I am asked by Field-Marshal Sir John French to say that 
stalking glasses as well as field glasses are found to be most 
useful. Many people who did not own field glasses kindly 
sent me cheques instead, and the money thus subscribed has 
been spent in buying the most suitable glasses procurable. 

I have sent a personal letter of thanks to all the owners of 
glasses or subscribers, and I shall be very pleased to continue 
to acknowledge with gratitude any further donations of 
money or glasses which may be sent to me. It should be un- 
necessary to emphasise the real practical help which those 
who support my appeal are rendering to their gallant 
countrymen at the Front. All the glasses are marked with 
an index number, and the names and addresses of the owners 
are carefully recorded at the offices of the National Service 
League, 72, Victoria Street, London, S.W., to which address 
all glasses and cheques should be sent. The soldiers to whom 
glasses are issued are asked, if possible, to return them after 
the war. 

Yours very truly, 
Roserts, F.M. 


THE POLICY OF ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London, 
24 October 1914. 

Sir,—As an Italian who has enjoyed the hospitality of 
your country since his boyhood, and who, together with all 
his fellow-countrymen, feels at heart, especially at the hour 
of her trial, a true friend of England, I trust I may be 
allowed to say something in reply to the article on ‘‘ The 
Policy of Italy” which appeared in your issue of the 17th 
inst. 

I have spent the last ten weeks in Italy and was able to 
note closely the tendency of Italian opinion of all classes, 
which I am glad to say has never wavered in favour of the 
Allies, and of England in particular; in fact, as events 
developed, it has riveted itself more firmly than ever on the 
side of civilisation. 

German advances have met with biting sarcasm and con- 
tempt, and their extensively organised propaganda through- 
out Italy been considered as an insult. Their Socialistic and 
other missions have been courteously received, but similarly 
the door has been shown to them. To all their arguments 
our reply was simply—‘‘ Louvain ’’. We could not very well 
be expected to take in serious consideration all their gushing 


* This letter was accidentally held over last week. 


expression of friendship and admiration which, all of a 
sudden, was lavished on our country, together with the gifts 
or bribes of territories which they had no power to bestow 
except by shedding (Italy’s only) blood. Such expressions 
might have produced a more effective and lasting impression 
had they been tendered during our campaign in Libya, in 
lieu of the attitude then adopted against us morally and 
materially. Although German (faute de mieux) capital and 
enterprise may have afforded considerable help to the de- 
velopment of our commerce, there exist still amongst us a 
good many Garibaldians to remind us who have proved 
Italy’s real friends and of the events that preceded the unifi- 
cation of Italy, with the tales of desolation caused by the 
visits of the Austrian sbirri in our homes. An old Garibaldian 
thus spoke to me a few days ago :—‘‘ Rather than fight for 
Austria we shall destroy our railways to prevent our sons 
leaving their homes. But all of us would join against her, 
and if I am too old and feeble to carry a gun I can always 
help in some way, if only to carry our soldicrs’ letters from 
their brides. . . .” 

The position of Italy in the present crisis is very complex, 
but she cannot be expected to play the part of a ballroom 
flirt before the world and whimsically ignore an alliance 
(or mesalliance, as it has now proved to be) of thirty years’ 
standing without a grave motive. Popular feeling may at 
any moment force the hand of the Government; very likely 
it would already have done so had Italians not been gradually 
but firmly brought to feel boundless faith in the clear-sighted 
and strong-handed policy of our able and devoted Premier. 
The recent abrupt changes in the Ministry of War and the 
feverish activity in that department should give food for 
thought to the intelligent student of Italian politics. We all 
prefer to wash our dirty linen at home, and it would be 
unpatriotic on my part to cast abroad all that is being 
whispered round, a lot of which has no foundation of truth. 

The writer of the article has forgotten the first enthusiasm 
aroused by Italy’s declaration of neutrality and, like Oliver 
Twist, now cries for more. He forgets the service she has 
rendered to the cause of civilisation by abstaining from 
putting in the field over two million men against the Allies. 
By her stern refusal to be a party to German brigandage and 
butchery she has not merely adhered scrupulously to her 
treaty but followed the dictates of her national conscience. 
She was not impressed, as has been suggested, by the 
possibility of bombardment by the Anglo-French fleets of 
her ports, which are, with one or two exceptions, unfortified, 
and would have been protected by her own and the Austrian 
fleet combined. 

Though Italy could at the present juncture represent an 
important and decisive factor by rushing some half million 
men in aid of the Allies in France, she would by so doing 
only be crying ‘‘ Wolf ’’ at the Austrian frontier where the 
Alps, a natural barrier, will be rendered by the snows almost 
impassable for the next three months. 

Yours faithfully, 
TTALICO ”’. 


THE PHRASEOLOGY OF THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
17 October 1914. 

Sir,—It is quite right that we should guard against slip- 
shod English; and, as Canon Macleane suggests, ‘‘ deci- 
mated’? does not connote annihilation—though in many 
instances decimation results in annihilation, as when you 
remove from a snake the tenth part of its length, starting 
at the head. As to ‘“‘ decimate’’, one recalls the famous 
bull of the Dublin Nationalist M.P. some years ago, who 
warned the House of Commons that if a certain thing were 
done ‘‘ the population of Ireland will be decimated by two- 
thirds ’’. 

But we should not only guard against slipshod English : 
we should guard against pedantic English. For instance, 
another correspondent in the Sarurpay Review would, it 
seems, have us at this time of day write Brugge and Gent 
for Bruges and Ghent. Further, he condemns ‘It goes 
without saying ’’ as ‘‘ idiotic ’’. One can imagine a super- 
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pedant objecting that “It goes without saying” is not 
particularly a private gentleman’s expression. 
Yours faithfully, 
IDIOTES. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—I read with much interest the articles on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare Himself ’’, which lately appeared in the SarurpDay 
Review. Referring to the plot in ‘‘ As You Like It’’, I 
wonder whether Shakespeare may not have deliberately 
accentuated its absurdity so that on entering the forest of 
Arden we should more completely leave the realities of life 
behind and throw ourselves wholeheartedly into the atmo- 
sphere of joyous irresponsibility that characterises the play. 
Do not those absurdities largely help to create that atmo- 
sphere, and thereby distinctly add to the charm of the 
whole? What makes me think that Shakespeare put them 
in intentionally is that in his tragedies he never lets absur- 
dities of that kind alter the course of events; where it really 
matters all incidents are subject to the characters. For in- 
stance, though the part that the handkerchief plays in 
“ Othello ” seems exaggerated it is in reality of no essential 
consequence, for the characters of lago and Othello were 
bound to bring about the catastrophe, and the means that 
hastened it on are of very secondary importance. 

It is the same with the other tragedies. In so far as the 
plot matters it is formed by the characters, and, therefore, 
is never absurd because they always remain true to them- 
selves. 

They are allowed to work out their own salvation and 
their own destruction. Shakespeare never interferes on 
behalf of the one or the other, but lets things take their 
course, because they must, through the necessity that lies 
within the given conditions and characters. Yet, in spite 
of this he is ever present, in that he is constantly revealing 
himself through them; surely he stands alone in this “ god- 
like ’’ capacity of being simultaneously in all and aloof from 
all! 

It is this power in him that seems to me to explain why 
he is no less great as a dramatist when he is self-revealing 
than at other times. He never tears his characters out of 
their natures; this one notices very clearly in such passages 
as the ones mentioned in the articles, ‘‘ Hamlet’s Solilo- 
quies ”’ and the quoted utterances of Prospero and Claudio. 
He instinctively identifies himself with them at the moments 
in their lives when he can do so without sacrificing one 
whit of their individuality. 

How strongly one feels that in the trial scene of ‘* Richard 
II.”, of which scene Mr. Dewar writes that its pathos 
“runs through the whole gamut of kingly and human 
suffering ”’; and to me those words contain the reason why 
Richard is never so complete, both as Richard and Shake- 
speare, as in that most tragic moment of his life. When 
one thinks of the distance Richard travels between act i. 
and act iv., what an amazing thing it is that he never 
once ceases to be convincing ! 

How great he is in that trial scene; how far he rises 
above his humiliations and calamities at the very moment 
when they are causing him the most acute suffering! He 
seems to disarm them by the way he bears them, and there 
is something in him that is entirely beyond their reach. 

And then how wonderful it is that in all the remaining 
scenes and even in the hour of his death Richard never once 
loses the supremely high level which he attains when he 
utters those mighty words of reproach :— 

‘* Did they not sometime cry ‘ All hail! ’ to me? 

So Judas did to Christ: but He, in twelve, 
Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thousand, 
none! ”’ 

Surely this alone is an achievement whose equal it would 
be hard to find in the whole of literature. 

Yours truly, 
M. B. 


YIIM 


REVIEWS. 


NAPOLEON THE EGOIST. 


“Napoleon at Work.” By Colonel Vachée. Translated 
by G. Frederic Lees. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


N war men are nothing; it is one man who 

counts’’. Thus wrote Napoleon in 1808, and 
it is with the primary object of examining this state- 
ment that Colonel Vachée’s able and fascinating study 
has been written. The legend of the eagles—-the whole 
thunderous épopée of France—with its single, abso- 
lutely dominating figure, tends to upset reason. The 
Emperor’s message to his brother, the King of Spain, 
‘* Think first of me’’, still commands an almost un- 
questioning obedience, and few have the strength of 
will to take him at anything but his own valuation. 
Modern criticism of Napoleon seems invariably to be 
directed to his aims rather than to his methods, and 
there is certainly room for this book which examines 
so clearly and searchingly the merits and the faults of 
his policy of egoism. 

Ambition, envy, and a complete consciousness of 
personal genius all worked together. As has been 
shown recently by the publication of the official cor- 
respondence of the Directory and its generals, 
Napoleon, even in the early days of the Italian cam- 
paign, was never content with an officer’s duty of loyal 
service to government and country. When power 
came into his own hands he would delegate it to none. 
In civil affairs, France still feels the ill effects of that 
policy of centralisation which was initiated that he 
might be able to hold all the threads himself, but in 
war it is easy to see what advantages can spring from 
the undivided control of a supreme mind. No time was 
wasted. Execution followed thought with unexampled 
speed. The enemy, as it were, were smitten whilst 
sleeping ; yet the lesson to be drawn from these things 
is hardly the obvious one. More than one man since 
those days has been touched by a spark from 
Napoleon’s fire, but there has been no other Napoleon. 
Even the great leader himself could not last, and on 
this point he himself was under no delusion. Follow- 
ing Machiavelli, Colonel Vachée says, ‘‘ Let one alone 
command in war’”’, but he sees that this is true only 
within certain limits. ‘‘ At Vittoria’, said the 
Emperor, ‘‘ we were beaten because Joseph slept too 
long. If I had slept on the night of Eckmihl I should 
never have carried out that superb manceuvre, which 
was the finest I ever made. With 50,000 men I beat 
120,000. Thanks to my activity, 1 was here, there, 
and everywhere. I awakened Lannes by kicking him, 
he was so fast asleep. A general-in-chief ought never 
to sleep."’ All through the narrative of the early 
campaigns we see the leader as a tireless man, at times 
balancing twenty hours of activity with four hours of 
rest. We realise a mind ceaselessly on the move. For 
all practical purposes he is his own chief-of-staff ; he 
fills as well the places of second and third officer of 
staff. In war, or in any other pursuit, such energy 
and activity must consume the mind and body which 
produce them. ‘‘ Until he is forty, a man can make 
war ’’, said Napoleon ; his own career was to illustrate 
the truth of the statement and its inference. 

When the Emperor’s powers began to wane, the 
abilities of his generals declined with them. Had his 
egoism been coloured by a stronger patriotism, had he 
served instead of giving himself over to dynastic ambi- 
tion, there might have been another story to tell. Even 
in his own sphere of action he allowed no man to see 
beyond his immediate instructions. The next move 
was always with Napoleon. Victory gained indepen- 
dently of him was a false step. Davout’s success at 
Auerstadt had to be hushed up for a while lest it should 
detract from the splendour of Jena; Desaix might not 
have the credit for Marengo, nor Soult share the sun of 
Austerlitz. | Dreading a rival in popular favour, he 
allowed none to grow up to be his successor. Before 
Jena, the concrete case given by Colonel Vachée, he 
gave the commanders of his corps no general idea of 


_ the manceuvre to be executed, but simply sent to each 
| of them special and isolated instructions. Berthier 
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and the staff were merely a staff of copyists. Initia- 
tive certainly was not encouraged, but the great mili- 
tary machine performed its functions, blindly and 
magnificently, as long as the one man who knew how 
to work it retained the strength to set it in motion. 
Afterwards, it had to go the way of all mechanical 
contrivances. 

Napoleon, the autocrat among the marshals, yet 
knew how to be the democrat among the rank and file. 
If in thought and decision it was the one man who 
counted, it was not so at all in execution. Moreover, 
it was apparent to Napoleon that devotion to his person 
could not always be bought by crude self-interest. It 
is true enough that to the astonished vision of France 
he displayed a kind of Jacob’s ladder leading from 
the lowest levels to the place of principalities and 
power, and could point out to the people how such 
as Murat had made the ascent. Among the great 
crowd moving at its foot it was, however, his way to 
move occasionally as a plain soldier of the Revolution. 
The personal distribution of promotion and ribbons was 
but part of his scheme, to be varied now and then by 
a special compliment for an old Terrorist or an affec- 
tionate pinching of the ear. On the eve of Jena he 
went with a lantern to aid the gunners; at Eylau, after 
helping to cook the famous potatoes, he assisted in 
working and pointing the guns; at the crossing of the 
Pregel he lent a hand to the engineers making a pon- 
toon. When privations fell on the soldiery blame fell 
on anyone rather than the leader, who was at once so 
grand and so simple; and where the generals were 
hated, the Emperor was still loved. In his dealings 
with the higher officers we see the mere working of the 
machire; but in his treatment of the lower ranks the 
human element is expertly managed. In nothing else 
is his genius for handling men so remarkable. He had 
the supreme wisdom to mark a clear line between the 
class which could be led by reason and that other far 
larger class which could only move effectively when 
touched by passion. 

‘* My soldiers were very free with me’’, he said at 
St. Helena. ‘‘ I have met many who theed and thoued 
me’’. These approaches to the throne were not of 
the sort he resented. The whole army was drunk on 
the night of Marengo, but he did not care, for it had 
been sober the night before and its work for the 
moment was done. The demand so often made in 
modern times for meticulous uniformity in military 
matters had no weight with him. 

The appeal to duty, cold in its nobility, came seldom 
or rever from his lips. Beyond all else glory was the 
incentive he gave to those who followed his adventures. 
Discipline he often translated by honour—the most 
potent word in the French language. This autocrat, 
this egoist, who despised mankind, had made his mind 
a map on which was marked every drift and current 
of human nature, and there was neither strength nor 
weakness that he could not turn to his own designs. 
The spirit which he had created among the soldiery 
outlasted every other triumph of his skill. Even to the 
end “‘ their soul sang in their brazen music ’’. 

How much the one man counted in his wars it would 
be impossible to over-rate, for the world he had created 
perished with his downfall; yet from such a study as 
Colonel Vachée gives the chief lesson to be drawn is 
that never again can the épopée be acted. Saint-Cyr, 
whom Napoleon declared was “‘ first of us all in defen- 
sive warfare ’’, believed that the Emperor owed more of 
his success to character than to method. In his very 
way of gaining successes unparalleled in history lay the 
seeds of ultimate ruin. His absolute centralisation of 
command, for all its manifest advantages, involved an 
almost deliberate sacrifice of the future, and could nut 
even be maintained for the whole of his career as a 
leader. We may be sure that where he failed no other 
man will attain a better issue, and almost equally sure 
that none following his road will have even his few 
years of conquest. Fruitful of morals, the life of 
Napoleon provides as many warnings of danger as 
lessons to be followed. 


of his greatest years as a whole, we must say with 
Colonel Vachée that ‘it was a tour de force which 
carnot be given as an example ”’. 


THE LAND OF THE FUTURE. 


“Through Siberia.” By Fridtjof Nansen. Heinemann. 
15s. net. 
HE story of Dr. Nansen’s adventurous journey 
through Siberia has, as the publisher says in 
the preface, a particular interest and fitness just now. 
The expedition which Dr. Nansen accompanied was 
out for business, and it is a business which concerns us 
intimately—our food supply. At a moment when the 
possibility of transporting troops from the White Sea 
to the Western theatre of war has been widely dis- 
cussed (by many people in a very serious way }), 
the whole question of opening up the north of 
Russia and Siberia to European trade is of more than 
academic interest. Along the lower banks of the 
Yenisei is a very fertile region. There are wheat lands 
of vast extent—greater than the combined territory of 
France and Germany. The railway route, with its 
necessarily enormous freight rates, is prohibitive. The 
one chance of using this vast food supply for Western 
Europe is in the opening up of the Kara Sea route, 
and to see if this is possible the expedition set out. 
A previous attempt had failed, and it was because, as 
Dr. Nansen modestly says, he had had “ some little 
experience of going through the ice’’ that he was 
invited to join a party of business men in the enter- 
prise. For himself he expressly states, ‘‘ I am very far 
from being a business man’’. And for this fact we 
may, perhaps, be thankful, in so much as Dr. Nansen 
has not approached his task as chronicler in any formal 
business way. His book is no dry-as-dust record of 
fact and statistic. He has extracted the human interest 
out of his subject and has given us an enthralling 
story, written with glow and sparkle and illustrated 
by some uncommonly good photographs taken by his 
camera. 

As to the practical results of the expedition, Dr. 
Nansen thinks that navigation in the Kara Sea will be 
possible during the later summer months. But apart 
from the economic value of the expedition as relating 
to food supply, the book has distinct value in instruct- 
ing us in a very pleasant fashion in geography. It 
will bring home to the imagination of the dullest what 
Siberia means. Here we have the Siberia not of the 
popular novelist’s imagination, inhabited solely by 
political exiles, but the Siberia of reality, with its 
numberless barbaric and semi-civilised peoples, its vast 
resources, its mineral wealth and stores of hidden gold. 

Not that Dr. Nansen leaves out the political exile 
element. Far from it. He met several men who had 
been sentenced to Siberia for life for political offences, 
and he expresses surprise at finding how well they 
were treated. One of them was practising as an archi- 
tect and ‘‘ was spoken to and treated by the others 
exactly as an ordinary person’’. Another who had 
served his time in exile still lived on alone, summer and 
winter. He had to get some money together before 
he went home and he was doing this by fishing in 
summer and catching white fox and ermine in winter. 
The foxes he took, some with traps, some with snares, 
and some with strychnine, for exiles are not allowed 
to carry arms. Last winter, he told Dr. Nansen, he 
had got 26 white foxes and a couple of ermines. Not 
such a bad catch when one remembers that each white 
fox’s skin fetches 30 roubles. How different from the 
popular idea of the Siberian exile’s lot this picture 
conjures up! 

Dr. Nansen leaves us in no doubt that Siberia is a 
rich country and well worth developing. It is remark- 
ably abundant in minerals. ‘‘ Specially famous is its 
gold, of which more and more is constantly being found, 
chiefly in Central and Eastern Siberia. In the Govern- 
ment of Yeniseisk gold has been found in many places, 


If we take the military policy | both in the central part, where great quantities have 
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been extracted, and in the south. . . . In Siberia guld 
js still extracted to a great extent by very primitive 
means, often, indeed, simply by hand washing, and 
py the introduction of machinery the yield might be 
increased many times. From a report of 1908 gold- 
washing in Siberia employs about 45,000 workmen, 
whose wages amount to between thirteen and seven- 
teen millions of roubles annually, and the yield in pure 
old for Siberia, not including the Ural, is given as 
more than 2,000 poods (32°8 tons) a year.”’ 

Besides this Siberia has iron, copper, silver, lead, 
and precious stones. Coal is found in many parts, and 
in Sakhalin rich oil wells have been found which might 
supply the whole of Siberia with petroleum and Aus- 
tralia as well. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is 
the description of the numerous primitive peoples of 
Siberia whom Dr. Nansen was able to see at close 
quarters. Of the Samoyedes in particular he has 
some vivid descriptions. | Samoycde is the common 
name for ali Samoyede-speaking tribes, but none of 
them calls itself so. The name Samoyede sounds 
entirely Russian and one would be inclined to take it 
for a Slav word. ‘‘ Jn that case it means nothing but 
a ‘self-eater ’—that is, one who eats himself or his 
kind; in ether words, a cannibal.’’ The people, how- 
ever, are not cannibals, although it is not impossible 
that in time of famine they may have eaten their dead, 
and Dr. Nansen is inclined to think this origin of the 
name doubtful. They are a primitive people, who 
keep reindeer and live to a great extent by fishing in 
the river and by hunting. They are rapidly dying out, 
in certain districts the infant mortality amounting to 
50 per cent. of the births. This is attributed to the 
diseases caused by life in small huts and by strong 
liquor. They will do anything for vodka. Anything, 
that is to say, except steal. Dr. Nansen describes 
them as extremely honourable and self-controlled in all 
respects eacept drink. They are supposed to be a sort 
of Christians, at any rate, in name. How far down 
their faith goes is another matter. But they certainly 
keep up their old paganism side by side with it, as an 
alternative. 

‘It is always safest to have something else to fall 
back upon, in case the other should not work; and 
then there is the curious point about it that the Chris- 
tian God may be able to deal with men, but he does 
not know much about reindeer, as, of course, he can- 
not have picked that up in Europe; for the reindeer 
they must have the old gods who are used to them. 

‘* Within the tundra they certainly have their sacri- 
ficial mounds here and there, with their rude idols 
made of blocks of wood, which they besmear with rein- 
deer blood as a sacrifice, and where they carry on their 
heathen ceremonies.’”’ 

Dr. Nansen’s book gives the impression of intense 
alertness. On page after page are to be found singu- 
larly acute observations. He is an explorer in other 
realms than materiai ones, and is for ever speculating 
and propounding suggestive theories as to the why 
and wherefore of things. How is it, he wonders, that in 
certain parts of Siberia you can dine off frozen mam- 
moth steak kept in ice for two thousand years? Why 
is the ice in polar regions so often dirty? Then he 
has a new theory to account for mirage and finds an 
efiect of the earth’s rotation in the fact that up the 
Yenisei the strongest current and deepest channel are 
on the eastern side. It would be impossible in a brief 
review to mention the variety of subjects on which he 
speculates. And his work throughout is characterised 
by thoroughness and accuracy. He loves his facts and 
he spares no pains in presenting them effectively. 

It is no small achievement to have written a book 
which, while giving all the data that the scientific 
inquirer demands, can yet be read with delight by 
anybody. The secret lies in the broad hunianity of 
the man, who is essentially in all departments of 
thought as of action an explorer. ‘*‘ What suffering ’’, 
he writes on one of those rare occasions when he 
moralises a little; ‘‘ what sufferings men can go 


through, to no purpose, and in such country as this, 
too, which certainly would not tempt anybody—though 
who knows? perhaps Nirmmelin, if he is still alive, 
may sometimes think with melancholy longing of this 
watery Jand, of the river, of the shore in the spring 
sunshine, when patches were clear of snow and the 
birds came, and of the hut where they fought for their 
lives. We men are strange creatures: our longing 
often returns to places where we should least expect 
it, and where we have suffered the greatest hard- 
ships "’. 


, FROM THE SACRED HAZEL. 
“The Demi-Gods.” By James Stephens. Macmillan. 


5s. net. 
(Published this week.) 

R. JAMES STEPHENS has followed M. Anatole 
France in writing a story about the angels who 
descend to earth. Fresh from reading ‘‘La Révolte des 
Anges ’’ we opened ‘* The Demi-Gods ’’ and, from the 
second chapter onward, began to cast about for com- 
parisons. Of differences we found many, of 
resemblances not one. In the company of M. France's 
celestial visitors we experienced, as did the mortals of 
his tale, acute discomfort, but with Finaun, Caeltia, 
and Art we were immediately at home. The reason is 
not far to seek. The angels who descended on Paris 
were cynical, disillusioned cosmopolitans who held us 
poor humans in contempt, whilst those who came down 
in Donegal were as good Irish as we could wish to 
mect, even speaking the Gaelic, as their interpreter 
gives us to understand. Finaun and his companions 
nad no mind to pick our earthiy ways to pieces nor to 
jibe at the simple folk they met, though two of them 
had the wisdom of the ages and one was beautiful and 
had the other wisdom of youth. Such criticisms as 
they made were kindly meant. When two of them 
went back to the place whence they came they had 
taught at least one good lesson to those they had made 
their friends, and the third, who chose to stay, was at 
least bent on personal happiness for himself and Mary 
MacCann. M. Anatole France’s angels, on the other 

hand, were only an unmitigated nuisance. 

From Mr. Stephen’s book we gather an idea that 
there is a heaven on earth, and particularly in Ireland, 
for those who have the wit to seize it. Patsy MacCann, 
the tinker, was, for instance, a demi-god on all his 
journeys from Donegal to Kerry; the desire for un- 
necessary things was not in his nature. The only ques- 
tions that troubled him were those which concerned 
the getting of tobacco, drink, food, and Eileen Ni 
Cooley. In his leisure time, which’ was most of his 
time, he took pleasure in listening to the stories which 
were told him on the road by one and another whom 
he met. An unambitious man, one would say, yet 
not without natural talent for leadership, as was shown 
when his company increased in numbers and he 
travelled with the angels and Eileen and Billy the 
Music, as well as his daughter and the ass. At heart 
Patsy had the patriarchal instinct, but he was not of 
those who inflate themselves like balloons to rise in the 
world, and then exist in the constant terror of a pin- 
prick. Having the air around him and the earth under 
his feet, his wants reduced to the four necessary things, 
he lived the life of the demi-gods, or, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, of the gods themselves. 

There is a wise saying here that ‘‘ no person can 
learn more than his head is ready to welcome ’’, and 
this is a book of wisdom for those who are prepared 
to receive it. It has much of the beauty of a poet’s 
work and enough of sane balance from the prose in 
which it is written. ‘‘ Humour is the health of the 
mind’’, says Mr. Stephens, and he never forgets it. 
‘*The Demi-Gods ”’ is a book of miracles and at the 
same time a simple book. The angels are not at all 
pretentious people, not above conversation with a 
talkative spider and the company of tinkers, and the 
ass who went ‘‘to see if there was anything worth 
looking for ’’ is an equally meritorious representative 
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of his species. 
to make. The author allows Caeltia to tell a tale 
which he himself has told us before. This is unwise, 
for Mr. Stephens’s books are not thrown away when 
read. One may keep them in a handy place for 
reference. 


ISRAEL IN EXILE. 


“Jewish Life in Modern Times.” By Israel Cohen. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


ISRAELI’S ‘‘ Coningsby ”’ contains a memorable 
chapter in which the author set forth the many 
benefits which the Gentile world has received from the 
Jewish race dispersed in all its corners. The list is 
longer to-day, as can be seen from Mr. Cohen’s book 
on the life and labour of his people. The Semitic 
question is one which the average man discusses rarely 
and unwillingly, but in honesty he is bound to admit 
that it exists in England as in other countries, though, 
for various reasons, to a less degree. Here, at least, 
most of the medizval prejudices have died, and such 
animosity as survives rests on anything rather than a 
religious basis. When Mr. Cohen recites the names of 
the great Jews of the present and the immediate past 
we are bound to ask ourselves whether the effect of the 
dispersal of Israel has not been of immense service to 
Europe, even when it is weighed against the economic 
and political problems it has entailed. To quote but a 
few examples, it has given us Heine, Schnitzler, and 
Catulle Mendes in literature, Georg Brandes in literary 
criticism, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and Offenbach in 
music, Josef Israels and Pissaro in painting, Bergson 
in philosophy, and Disraeli and Karl Marx in opposite 
schools of political thought. 

Do such men as these outweigh the alien immi- 
grant whose presence adds yet another difficulty to 
the problems of poverty, and can they counterbalance 
the seeming menace of the cosmopolitan financier whose 
activities and aims it is so vain to trace? Let us admit 
that we should have been the poorer without the Jew in 
our midst, and there still remains the feeling that all 
is not well. There is a vague uneasiness which, how- 
ever foolish, is general enough to be worth investigat- 
ing. Mr. Cohen laughs at the prevalent idea of Jewish 
millions, and, going to the other end of the scale, 
assures us with full show of reason that the indigence 
of the Ghetto is no more than a direct result of the 
cruel oppression practised in those countries whence the 
emigrants mainly come; but the case is not wholly 
economic. We cannot agree with the author when he 
hints that English prejudice is materially fostered by 
the occasional reading of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ 
in our schools. Even were the Jews wholly to abandon 
Shylock’s trade, their position in our midst would con- 
tain many difficulties for them and for us, for it would 
still be an anomalous one. The rights and wrongs of 
the question are too complicated to be treated here, 
but it is fairly certain that the question will persist until 
the status of the race has been more clearly defined. 

In all free countries where the Jews live they take 
their part in national affairs, and Disraeli declared that 
in almost all of them they had held the highest offices 
of state. This, in itself, need cause no uneasiness. 
Persons of English and Irish descent have governed 
France without any ruffling of patriotic susceptibilities, 
and we in return have received many benefits from our 
reception of foreigners. The Jew, however, stands 
almost alone among the peoples, because he does not 
assimilate with the members of the race among whom 
he settles. The confines of the Ghetto have been 
broken down, yet those who have escaped from them 
are seldom inclined to make full use of their freedom. 
The wanderer may become a patriot in England, but 
he does not attempt to become an Englishman. It is 
impossible to pretend that Disraeli was English in the 
same sense that MacMahon was French; and here we 
come to the crux of the matter, for the Jew neither 
remains as a foreigner nor becomes as a _ native. 
Harmless or otherwise, he will be distrusted by the 
crowd because he presents a riddle which it cannot 
read. Man’s natural desire to classify—to draw primi- 


We have, in fact, but one complaint 


tive distinctions—is baulked and unsatisfied by the 
Hebrew people. 

By far the most interesting chapters in this book are 
those in which the author has described the homes of 
the orthodox. To step from the commonplace street 
over the threshold, to pass the scroll on the door-post, 
is to come face to face with mystery and wonders, 
Centuries vanish and the space of a whole continent dis- 
appears. If ignorance and imagination form their 
dangerous combination in the mind of the visitor, he 
will come near to thinking himself in an abode of black 
magic. What is to be made of the various articles for 
ritual use, the unpapered patch on the wall that signifies 
grief for the fall of Jerusalem, the intertwined triangles, 
the Talmudic library, and the elaboration and multipli- 
city of the kitchen ware? All this, of course, tends to 
disappear in the houses of the settlers in Western 
Europe after a generation or two has been in resj- 
dence. Even in Jewry religious customs are disappear- 
ing or have gone, but in the Russian pale these things 
are yet to be seen, and week by week are seen by the 
Gentile woman who for a small wage comes to do the 
work of the Sabbath. Has she nothing of which to 
gossip to her friends—excitable, superstitious folk, 
agape for obscure terrors and the powers of evil? 

Yet, in all the records of Jewry, nothing is more 
admirable than the way in which its people, or a section 
of them, have retained their religion unimpaired. 
Their strength of will and faith can scarcely be matched 
in history, and Mr. Cohen commands our sympathy 
when he laments over the indifference and apostacy 
which have set in of late years. The Jew who cuts him- 
self off from the synagogue makes his position not less 
but more anomalous, for too often he becomes the mere 
mimic of his neighbours, unable to acquire their habits 
of thought, more homeless than ever, since even the 
distant view of Zion is lost to him. Not along this 
path does happiness lie for the majority of the race. 
Loss of religion is far from meaning assimilation—in 
the greater number of cases, and in countries of anti- 
Semitic feeling, the convert has every man’s hand 
against him, either openly or secretly. If the race and 
its religion are to be preserved in their purity, as Mr. 
Cohen desires, it seems clear that Zionism or some 
kindred policy will have to be adopted. The other most 
desirable solution of the difficulty—that the children of 
Israel shall merge into one people with the Gentiles— 
is one which no orthodox Jew will discuss. Provi- 
dence, he says, will not permit it, and he claims justly 
that the Semitic type is persistent. Recent events in 
Russia promise a fairer future for the exiled Israelites, 
but it would be too much to expect the ancient hatred 
to die suddenly, and, in however small a degree, every 
country has a Jewish problem which some day or other 
may need treatment. The schemes of the Zionists, 
visionary as they may seem, are worthy of further 
thought. After all, the survival of the Hebrew race 
through wanderings, persecution, and prosperity 
supposes qualities which material hindrances cannot 
daunt. 


THE LAND OF THE MAORIS. 
“The Wilds of Maoriland.” By James Mackintosh Bell. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

R. BELL’S book reveals at once the strength 

and weakness that it owes to his official posi- 

tion. The topographical portions are written with the 
accuracy and attention to detail we should expect from 
a member of the Geological Survey; and on the heights 
of mountains or the glacial origin of lakes, as on the 
geography and climate, which form the theme of a 
concluding chapter in textbook style, the author 1s 
assuredly trustworthy. On the other hand, the critical 
reader of travel literature may perhaps find the stage 
unduly favoured at the expense of the actors. The 
human interest of the book is not very strong. A few 
Maori and Croatian gum-diggers move across the 
scene, and dignified natives are contrasted with the 
too exuberant youth of Auckland. A young Maori 
widow offered herself in immediate marriage to 4 
member of the author’s party, and some maidens 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“would be one which based life” 
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“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘*case of Mutual Associations, some” 
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smothered him in dust and then made game of him. 
These unexciting encounters with the aboriginal New 
Zealander make more pleasant reading than the 
tragedy of the ‘‘ Boyd ”’, of which oft-told tale he gives 
a brief version; but it is debateable whether they were 
worth permanent record. 

As to the curious lack of natural history interest in 
this account of wanderings in the wilds of these island 
outposts of the Empire, it is only fair te remember 
that the country is not, in fact, of first interest to the 
sportsman and naturalist, though the acclimatised trout 
and deer have achieved a success unparalleled in any 
other quarter of the globe. Yet the experiment and 
its result apparently leave the author cold, and, readily 
admitting his ignorance of the fauna of the ocean 
shore, he confines his zoological remarks to passing 
impressions of the kea, kaka, and a few other native 
birds of less importance. This is, in short, a book 


for the geological expert and mountaineer rather than | 


for the ordinary tourist or settler, for Mr. Bell’s pro- 
fessional duties took him far from the pasture lands 
and cities into the sterner environment of glaciers and 
mountain tops, his descriptions of which may therefore 
be taken rather as complementary to the information 
given in other works that deal with the better known 
regions of the country. There is scientific value in his 


{ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ArT. 
A Simple Guide to Pictures (Mrs. Henry Head). Chatto. 5s. net. 


| A Guide to Gothic Architecture (T. Francis Bumpus). Laurie, 


detailed account of phenomena like the Waimangu | 


Geyser, 
covered a quarter of a century ago, and not, in the 
opinion of experts, active much before that date, 
played daily for fifteen years, hurling its ammunition 
to a height of fifteen hundred feet, and then slumbered 
again. There are still, in the heart of the Southern 
Alps, wild peaks and passes unexplored by man, since 
they lay even beyond the sphere of Mr. Bell’s survey- 
ing expeditions, and these still invite ambitious 
climbers to win fresh laurels in a region untouched by 
the well-worn traditions of the Swiss Alpine Clubs. 
Yet it must be a dreary country, and not all Mr. Bell’s 
loyal enthusiasm can invest it with the more homely 
and more alluring glamour that belongs to the popu- 
lous passes of the European range. There are, it is 
true, men who affect at all times a passion for such 
desolation, and there are others who have their moods 
of shunning the madding crowd. Such as these should 
have no difficulty, with Mr. Bell as leader, in finding 
an earthly paradise, with such birds as the kiwi and 
kakapo to break the dreadful silence. We confess, 
for our own part, to a preference for solitudes, if soli- 
tary we must be, that furnish distractions more en- 
thralling than the study of glacial origins and the ap- 
praising of erosions. If anything would win us from 
our coolness towards such a lofty wilderness, it is the 
pleasant style of the author’s narrative and the beauty 
of the photographs. The coloured plates are probably 
faithful to the originals, and they will only strengthen 
the reader in his purpose of resistance to the call. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“Six Centuries of Painting.” By Randall Davies. Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book, as far as the text goes, is better than many popular 
potted histories. Doubtless there are errors of fact embedded 
in it; for example, Sir Charles Eastlake was Director of the 
National Gallery, Sir George Scharf was not ; Maes has been 
suggested as the author of the puzzling “ Christ blessing little 
Children ”’ (ascribed to the Rembrandt School in the National 
Gallery). Obviously, too, only the more popular names in art 
would be found in such a work with a sprinkling of entertaining 
anecdote in place of more serious criticism. In such a scheme 
Reynolds and Gainsborough get thirty pages, Vermeer and Cotman 
a paragraph apiece. But Mr. Davies manages to include 
much thoughtful discernment. 
however, we can say no good thing. It is the duty of 
a reviewer to expose false reproductions equally with misleading 


criticism and assertions. Among the fifty plates in this book 


it is difficult to find four that are tolerably just. 


that extraordinary eruption which, undis- | 


For the colour reproductions, — 
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MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone : Mayfair 3601. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 
NOVEMBER LIST NOW READY. Post Free on 
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A. AND F. PEARS. 


Six T. R. Dewar, KT., presiding at the Ordinary General Meeting 
of A. and F. Pears, Limited, held on Thursday, said :— 

Your directors congratulate you upon being able to receive 10 
per cent. dividend for the past year, and also having the satis- 
faction of adding £10,000 to reserve, making that fund £90,000 
and carrying forward £34,000. The eyesore which we have had 
to look at annually of considerable depreciation on investments 
will, we hope, in future be no more; as you are all aware, we 
have suffered with all other companies in the loss on the capital of 
our first-class securities, and a feature which stands out in our 
agreement with Messrs. Lever Brothers in our favour is that with 
the transfer of our securities with theirs they make up that depre- 
ciation, and we therefore start off with that special advantage. 
The day you confirmed the agreement we met Messrs. Lever 
Bros., and arranged the policy which we are now developing. We 
have been working in perfect concord with our new partners. 
Your directors were well satisfied when they completed the con- 
tract, and I have to say that they are still better pleased with 
our position to-day, notwithstanding all the dislocation of com- 
merce throughout the world. Your holding is as secure against 
any eventuality as we consider it is possible to make it. The 
old régime is continuing intact, with the exception of those who 
have enlisted to do their duty as true patriots, including one of 
our directors, Captain Pears. In their places we have engaged 
men too old for military service, who, in consequence of the war, 
have been temporarily discharged from their regular employment, 
and they are doing very well. We are developing and broaden- 
ing the field for an outlet for our old and new specialities, and 
the amount we may temporarily lose in turnover in the countries 
where this horrible war is in progress will, we are certain, be 
more than recouped in our new connections. In the upheaval of 
commerce in the countries with which we are at war we must get 
our proportion of their lost trade which those countries did with 
this country and our colonies and the markets of the world. The 
British are a generous people and forget and forgive quickly ; 
but, apart from all sentiment as regards those to whom we may 
be bitterly opposed at the present moment, the opportunity occurs 
now to us and all other British manufacturers to educate the 
consumers at home, and in colonial markets, to the substantial 
products of British manufacturers, and to retain such connections 
for the future. For high-class quality nothing can be excelled 
by, or successfully substituted for, the article which your company 
produces, and we anticipate that we can get our share of the 
unprecedented prosperity that surely awaits this country. Our 
agreement stipulates that our advertising will continue as before. 
If you keep on advertising, advertising will keep you. Advertis- 
ing to business is what imagination is to poetry. The name of 
Pears has beef indelibly imprinted on the minds of millions by 
persistent and consecutive Press publicity and in other ways, and 
it would be suicidal to depart from that policy, which has proved 
a success. We much appreciate the assistance of Messrs. Lever 
Bros., with their unrivalled experience in this particular industry, 
having interests in sixty-four companies in our particular line of 
business, and their knowledge in world-wide territories producing 
our raw material, the channels of distribution we are afforded, 
the depét for despatching goods, and the hundreds of representa- 
tives handling the commodity, were unattainable by any other 
association than that which we are pleased to think we have 
joined. We shall work with our allies to give the public the 
best value, and shall be enabled to treat liberally those whom we 
employ ; and with all these advantages we still remain A. and F. 
Pears. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Siz Henry BELL, Bart., presiding at the Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Buenos Ayres Western Railway, Limited, held on 
Tuesday, said that in previous years they had suffered from 
droughts and locusts, but he thought this was the first time in the 
history of the company that their traffics had so utterly collapsed 
from too much rain. The net result of the year’s working was a 
profit of £305,401 after paying fixed charges, the interest on the 
extension shares and an interim dividend of 3 per cent.; but 
included in this £305,401 was a sum of £125,104 brought 
forward from last year. Out of this the directors proposed 
to pay a balance dividend of 2 per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, less tax (making 5 per cent. for the year), which 
would absorb £258,341 and leave a balance of £47,059 
to be carried forward. They had not earned the full 5 per 
cent. which they proposed to pay, for they would have to use 
£78,044 out of the balance brought in from last year; but, after 
all, that was the main object of carrying forward a considerable 
sum. For some years past they had built up a reserve fund out of 
surplus profits after paying a substantial dividend. The greater 
part of the reserve fund was invested in what were known as gilt- 


edged securities, and these were valued at 30 June last at 
£811,644. There never was a time when it was more clearly the 
duty of the directors of a company with large fixed charges to 
meet to pursue a careful policy and to see that the financial 
stability of the company was maintained. As soon as it was 
evident that they were in for a bad year every economy was insti- 
tuted, all new capital works were stopped as far as possible, and 
only where so much money had already been spent that it was 
better policy to complete than to stop was any capital outlay 
sanctioned. Thanks to the generous way in which the share- 
holders responded to the Debenture stock issue in March last, 
they would have on deposit at their bankers, after paying the 
balance dividend now proposed, a sum of £370,000. Against this, 
however, they had large commitments for existing contracts. The 
capital commitments, which amounted for the current year to 
£1,029,000, had been reduced to £160,000, though, of course, 
these payments were only postponed. It was now that they would 
feel the benefit of having invested their reserve fund in first-class 
securities outside their business, for in case of need they could 
borrow against them a considerable sum of money. The follow- 
ing telegram had just been received from Mr. Brian :—‘‘ The 
prospects of the wheat, linseed, oats and barley crops could not 
be brighter. If the weather keep favourable bumper crops are 
assured. Owing to persistent rains in the maize districts the area 
sown will probably be less than last year. Live stock is in ex. 
cellent condition, free of disease and increasing in value. The 
reduction of receipts is due, firstly, to the bad state of the maize, 
which delays its exportation; and, ly, to the universal 
paralysation of business consequent upon the European con- 
flagration. Our cordial relations with the national and provincial 
Governments are maintained.’”? They could not consider their 
wheat crop safe until the second week in December at the 
earliest. They could only hope that this year the promises of a 
good crop would be fulfilled, and, if they were, the effect should 
be a great and immediate relief of the existing commercial and 
financial depression in Argentina. It was very difficult to antici- 
pate with any accuracy the result of the war on Argentine rail- 
ways, but they were working in a country which produced in 
immense quantities the prime necessities of man—bread, meat 
and wool—and considering how the terrible state of affairs now 
raging on the Continent must affect the supply of these necessi- 
ties, it seemed to him that Argentina must have increased demands 
for these products and the railwavs must carry them to the sea- 
board, so that he could net think that they would be affected 
unfavourably. In accord with manv other companies they had 
contributed £1,000 to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 


The report and accounts were carried, and contributions of £500 
each were voted to the Red Cross Fund and the Belgian Relief 
Fund. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7, opsgate. E.C. 
- - Yen 48,000,000 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up - - - Yen 30,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - Yen 19,250, 

The Sixty-Ninth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was 
held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the roth September, 1914, when 
the Directors submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and 
Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account, for the Half- 
Year ended 3oth June, 1914, which was duly approved. 

BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1914. 

Y. 
wes one 30,000,000. 00 

18,900,000.00 


Capital (paid up) ... 
Reserve Fund 


Reserve for Doubtful Debts 1,422,445-84 
eposits (Current, Fixed, etc. «+» 187,232,374. 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-di ted, Accept and other 

Sums due by the Bank ous 145,931,296.83 
Dividends Unclaimed ... 8,843.77 
Amount brought forward from last Account 1,267,488.68 


Net Profit for the past Half-year 2,197,917-56 


Yen 304,547,836.28 


Asstts. ¥. Y. 
Cash Account :— 
In Hand _... 30,889,264.78 
At Bankers ... 12,835,608.74 
43,724,873.52 


Investments in Public Securities ..  ... 21,647,223.75 


Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc. ... 128,097,716. 36 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 195,445,369.60 
Bullion and Foreign Moncey ... 1,683,910.22 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. 3,948,742.83 


Yen 394,547,836.28 


PRCFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and 


Clerks, etc. 19,547,241-25 
To Reserve Fund ... 350,000.00 
To Dividend (:2 per cent. per annum)— 

{yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares ) yee 

yen 1.50 per New Share ,, 


To Balance carried forward to next Account 1,315,406.24 


Yen 23,012,647.49 


1,267,488.68 
21,745,158.81 
Yen 23,012,647-49 
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THE GERMAN IMPERIAL-COLONIAL BLUNDE 
y Sir Piggott tice of Hong Kong). 


= ENEMY: aN COLONIES AND BRI BRITISH 
(1) GERMAN COLONIES yA Wyatt Tilby. 


(2) THE FIRST GERMAN COLONY. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR: GERMAN "ND ig 
_ OFFICIAL PAPERS COMPARED. OP AUSTRIA HUNGARY. No! 
E ULTIMATE DISAPPEARANCE y J Ellis Barker. 


AIRCRAFT BOMBS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By Sir Thomas Barclay (Vice- of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law). 
THE CURRENCY REVOLUTION. By . J. wy: 
“LE DEMON DE MIDI.’ Ss. 
FROM EARLY VICTORIAN SCHOOLROOM TO UNIVERS 
By Constance L. Maynard (Late Principal of Weskeld ld College). 


THE SUGAR QUEST 
(2) A WORD FOR COLONIAL CANE SUGAR. 
By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. (formerly Governor of Jamaica). 


(2) SHALL WE BE PUNISHED FOR MAKING SUGAR 
By J. W, Robertson-Scott (‘ Home 
WAR SERVICE AT HOME. By Elizabeth R: 's. 
EXPERIMENTS IN CHEAP CATERIN By Edith Sellers. 


NG. 
THE PRIZE COURT ay 4 GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
S. Roscoe (Registrar of the Prize Court). 


y E. 
SONAL EXPERIENCES. 
BELGIUM IN WAR: A RECORD OF PER 


WITH 
ITH THE WOUNDED AT oe, William A. M.B., B.Sc. 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED ENGLAND. By D. ¢. Lathbury 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents. NOVEMBER, 1914. 
Ode to War. By Laurence Binyon. 
Armageddon—and After(II). By Outis. 
No Naval Battle—Why? By Archibald Hurd. 
The Campaign against German Trade. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
Literature and the War. By Arthur Waugh. 
Germany and Her Place in the AfricanSun. By the Rev. Wm. Greswell. 
England and Germany in Shantung. By E. Bruce Mitford, F.R.G.S. 
Is the War Likely to Spread? By Fabricius. 


To Our Dead. By W. L. Courtney. 

The Full Value of the Japanese Alliance. By En Vedette. 

The Workmanship of ‘‘ Macbeth "’ (II), By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

How French Writers Think. By the Abbé Dimnet. 

Are Fortresses Valueless? By Prof. M. A. Gerothwohl. 

Some Aspects of Islam in Turkey. By H. C. Lukach. 

The Difficulties of American Neutrality. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
History of the War. 

The Achievement. Part III. Chapters XVI.—XIX. By E. Temple Thurston: 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


“The Flaw in our Armour’ 


MAJOR GEN. SIR W. G. KNOX, K.C.B., 


With an Introduction by 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


Price 1s. net. 1/3 post. 


‘This small work should, we think, be printed in staring, 
plain, and very black type, and posted on the walls of every 
public building throughout Great Britain in order that those 
who run may read."’"— ACADEMY. 


H. Jenkins & Co., 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, 
London, and all Railway Bookstalls. 


INCE it last changed hands what a good, reliable little 
evening paper ‘‘The Globe’’ has hecome! Under 
its recent ownership it grew so rabid, and at the same 

time lost so much of the old literary flavour which gave it a 
distinction all its own, that it became to us quite unread- 
able. When, therefore, the war clouds grew thunderous it 
was the last paper we thought of buying. But soon the 
hour came, and the mood which made one say, ‘* Give me 
the latest,’’ and in answer to that request we several times 
became possessed of a ‘‘Globe.’’ Its tone was so non- 
sensational ; it neither yelled nor foamed at the mouth, and 
was so quiet and restrained that all prejudices vanished, 
and now we say, ‘‘ Give me ‘The Globe,’ please.’’ Its 
politics? Well, really we could not tell you what its 
politics arenow! Are there any politics beyond ‘‘ Shoulder 
to shoulder; stand fast all in defence of our liberty and 
civilisation ?—Investors’ Review. 


FOR RELIABLE WAR NEWS 


From Chatto & Windus’s List 


THE POEMS OF 


JOHN KEATS 


Now for the first time arranged chronologically and 
edited by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Two Volumes, printed in the Florence Press Type. 
ORDINARY EDITION, small 410, printed on pure 
rag paper, bound in hoards 155. net (the two volumes) ; 

buckram, 215. net. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, fcap. 410, printed on 
hand-made paper, bound in Parchment, 31s. 6d. net 
(the two volumes) ; vellum, 45s. net. The large paper 
edition limited to 250 numbered copies. 


“Tue FRENCH BERNHARDI.”—Daily News. 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 
By ERNEST DIMNET_ 


A brilliant study of the regener. 
ation of France, completed by a 
chapter on France’s needs and 
aspirations in the hour of Victory. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. net. 


LETTERS OF FYODOR 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


An incomparable expression of 
the Russian spirit and an in- 
tensely vivid self-portrait of a 
Russian genius. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 


Bayeux Tapestry 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With 76 Coloured Illustrations 
reproducing the whole of the 
original Tapestry. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
With 24 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 


PICTURES 


By Mrs. HENRY HEAD 


With 34 Illustrations (24 in colours). Fep. 
4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF 
YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF 


With 8 Illustrations by YosHIO MARKINO, 
The life story of the distinguished Japanese 
poet and essayist. 6s. net. 


CUPID & PSYCHE 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by DoroTuy 
MULLOCK. Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 


The Hound of Heaven 


Ten Drawings illustrating the Poem of Francis 
Thompson. By FREDESWITH HUDDART. 
Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, w.c. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
MARLBOROUGH, SARAH 


DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660-1744. 


Based on unpublished letters and documents at 
Blenheim Palace. By STUART J. REID, D.C.L. 
With an Introduction by the DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, K.G. With Portraits. 16s, net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase 


By DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON. Illustrated. 
15s. net. 

This biography is of particular interest now, 
as the Allies are fighting over much of the 
ground where Bernadotte won his fame. This 
account of the first years of the lawyer’s son 
who became King is as romantically interesting 
as it is authoritatively true. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By S. S. McCLURE, Founder of “ McClure’s 
agazine.” Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 
“Pinkerton” of ‘‘The Wreckers" was a 

striking character. His real live selfis Mr.S.S. 

McClure, who has written the story of hisown 

adventurous career, in the course of which he 

describes meetings and talks with Stevenson, 

Henley, Meredith, and other literary “super- 

men,” 


THE TORY TRADITION. souine- 


BROKE—BURKE— DISRAELI—SALISBURY. 


By GEOFFREY G. BUTLER, M.A., Fellow and 
Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready next Tuesday. 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 5s. net. 

These letters, written from Belgium before the 
cruel tempest of war burst over it, express with 
richness of style and suggestion, thoughts on 
people and books, and should in these harassed 
times be refreshing and welcome. 


THE UNITED STATES & PEACE 


By Ex-President WILLIAM H. TAFT. ‘5s. net. 

Mr. Taft discusses “‘The Monroe Doctrine, 
its Limitations and Implications,” “Shall the 
Federal Government Protect Aliens in their 
Treaty Rights?” “Has the Federal Govern- 
ment Power to enter into General Arbitration 
Treaties?” and ‘“*The Federal Trend in Inter- 
national Affairs.” 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


A Novel by HELEN COLEBROOKE., 6s. 


PERCH OF THE DEVIL 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Novel. 6s. 
Punch says: “‘ You must read this work.” 


CONCERNING ANIMALS anpvotuer 


MATTERS. sy H. AITKEN (“EHA.”), 
Author of “Tribes on My Frontier,” &c. Illus- 
trated by J. A. Shepherd. 6s. net. 

_This volume contains a charaeteristic collec- 
tion of essays, written with the keen sense of 
humour, expert information, and charm of 
style which lend peculiar attraction to all Mr. 
Aitken’s works. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
MODERNISM. 


PRO FIDE 


A defence of Natural and Revealed Religion 

CHARLES HARRIS, D.D., Lecturer is The. 
ology and Parochialia, St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter, New and enlarged edition. tos, 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
H. G. Wells’s 


New Long Novel 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* Lady Harman is a gracious 
charmin, who wins our Lenst. And there are other characters 


personage 
outlined with no little effect. . . . The novel is full of good things."’ 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME. 


The Demi-Gods. By JAMES STEPHENS, 
Author of “‘ The Crock of Gold,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

*,* Sets forth how three angels come to earth and are 
for a period of several months the close companions of a 
pair of Irish tramps, a certain Patsy MacCann and his 
daughter Mary. 


and very 


PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


Our Russian Ally. sik ponaLp 
MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 8vo. 
Sewed. 2d. 


Why India is Heart and Soul 
with Great Britain. by 


BHUPENDRANATH BASU, ex-Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council in India. 8vo. Sewed. 1d. 


Tennyson’s Patriotic Poems: 
A Call to ArmS (now published for the first 
time) — Hands Round! — Britains, 
Guard your Own—Riflemen Form !— 
by ge Empire—The Fleet. Fcap.8vo. Sewed. 
1d. net. 


COMPLETE IN 2 VOLS. 
The Poetical Works of Wilfrid 
Seawen Blunt. A Complete Edition. 
In 2 Volumes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each vol. 
THE MODERN READER'S CHAUCER. 
The Complete Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer now 
first put into Modern Eng- 


lish. By JOHNS. P. TATLOCK and PERCY 


MACKAYE. With Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE, 
ey and Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


DEVENDRANATH TAGORE. 
The Autobiography of Mahar- 


shi Devendranath Tagore. 
Translated by SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and 
INDIRA DEVI. With an Introduction by EVELYN 
ee a With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘ Those who want to understand the full 
significance of Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry will find much to exercise 
their imagination in the father’s autobiography, now first given to a 
British audience in a thoroughly competent and sympathetic transla’ * ad 


Documents Illustrative of 


International Law. J. 
LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Member of the Institute 
of International Law, etc., Author of ‘‘War and 
Neutrality in the Far East,’’ etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Henri Bergson. An Account of 
his Life and Philosophy. By ALGOT 
RUHE and NANCY MARGARET PAUL. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. 
A Study of the ndamental Principle 
of the Philosophy of Bergson. By H. 
WILDON CARR, Hon. D. Litt. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. 
Panama: the Canal; the 


Country, and the People. 
By ARTHUR BULLARD (Albert Edwards). With 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


SECOND EDITION 
THE SPLENDID AND RACY MEMOIRS OF A GREAT SAILOR. 


IN _ THE PRESS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
This book, by the most popular Sailor of the day, is a revelation of adventure and of inspiration for the future. 
* For their record of spirited: oe and hard fighting, and for their multitude of entertaining stories, these two volumes will not easily be surpassed.""—Daity Matt. 


e of the most entertaining, as it is also one of the most instructive, of biographies.’'"—Datty TELEGRAPH. 


FICTION. 


A MASTERPIECE. 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. 
BENNETT, Author of ‘‘Clayhanger.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Second Edition. 
A book of brilliant and poignant power—one of the few books that count. 
a observation, insight, sympathy—all the arts of the real novelist 
are here 
“It is a story that will be remembered among the books of the moment.’ 
—Daity News. 
‘Mr. Bennett's wit dxes not merely link things whimsically ; it takes their 
shape and makes us know them better.’’-—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“The characters in the book are drawn by one who possesses a clear insight 
nto their inmost hearts.""—ScorsMan. 


LANDMARKS. E. Vv. LUCAS, Author of “Over 
Bemertons.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this book, the most ambitious which he has yet attempted, Mr. Lucas 
chronicles a series of episodes in the life of his hero, each one of which is 
the revelation of a significant and moulding fact. 


THE CHOICE OF LIFE. » ceorcetre 
LEBLANC (Mme. Maeterlinck). Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This, Mme. Maeterlinck's first long novel, tells the story of a beautiful 

Norman peasant girl. 


PRINCE AND HERETIC. By MARJORIE 


BOWEN, Author of ‘‘I Will Maintain.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This tells the moving and romantic story of William the Silent, and it is a 
book on which the authoress has lavished all her strength and power of narrative, 
‘A story which illumines with fine and careful art the pages of history.’’— 
Patt Gazette. 


THE ETERNAL PRIESTESS. » 


PUTNAM WEALE, Author of '‘ The Revolt.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. 3, oxennaw, 
Author of ‘* The Gate of the Desert.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A story of the Franco-Prussian War. 


ONCE A WEEK. ,3y<.4. MILNE, Author of “ The 


Day's Play.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. » 


C. N. andA. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘It Happened in | 


Egypt.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The story of an Englishman who served in the French Foreign Legion, and 
t herefore very appealing at the present time. 
e * By its very brightness and charm it holds the reader ‘unfailingly.''—Daity 
HRONICLE. 


THE LETTER OF THE CON.- 


TRACT. By BASIL KING, Author of ‘ The Inner Shrine.’’ | 


Crown 8vo, €s. 
A thoughtful and well-written piece of wo:k.""—Country Lire. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR... 


ALFRED BURTON. _ By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 

Author of ‘‘ Master of Men.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“A ‘ripping’ story fantastically realistic. Mr. Oppenheim has written 
severa' good novels, but none other so excellent as this.""—Gtope. 


“A most entertaining story. We have read the story from beginning to end | 


with amused delight.’""— Patt GazeETTE. 


THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 


By H. C, BAILEY, Author of ‘‘ The Sea Captain.’’ Crown 8vo, | 


CASSANDRA BY MISTAKE. » «:._ 


S. R. SCHOFIELD, Author of ‘‘I Don’t Know."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BELLAMY. sy EL1Nor morpaunr, Author of “The | 


Cost of It,"’ ‘‘ Simpson,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Written with sympathy and understanding .. . 
lower-class life.""—Grose. 
we clever tale, told with considerable vivacity."-—Country Lire. 
* Bellamy is unfailing, and Jane is altogether admirable.""—Daity News. 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT. _ By W. PETT 


RIDGE, Author of ‘‘ The Rem‘rgton Sentence.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The genial cockney author of this diverting novel has never written a dull 
or inhuman book, and never could. This is one of his best.’ "—Gope. 

“A typical Pett Ridge production of the mst sympathetic sort.""—OBSERVER. 

“ The story isin Mr. Pett Ridge’ s best manner, and its matter is as interesting 
as all Mr. Pett Ridge’s work.” "BIRMINGHAM Post. 

Delightful in characterisation, in wit, and in human quality.".—New 
STATESMAN. 


a graphic study of 


| GENERAL LITERATURE. 


8; KIPLING. Feap. 


4to, ls. net. 
This is a beautiful edition of Mr. Kipling’s great poem lithographed in colour 
| by Miss Henrietta Wright. 


fits derived from the sale of co; of “Recessional” are given 
Lady Lansdowne’ *s fund for officers’ wives and 


THE UNKNOWN GUEST. maurice 


MAETERLINCK, Author of ‘‘ The Blue Bird.’ Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
5s. net. 

This new volume of essays treats of various occult matters of general interest, 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 


CATHERINE Il. (THE GREAT) OF RUSSIA. 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 16s. net. 


SWOLLEN-HEADED WILLIAM. 


A War “Struwwelpeter.” By E. V. LUCAS and 
GEORGE MORROW. Twenty pages of Illustrated Text. With 
Coloured Picture Wrapper. Crown 4to, Is. net. [Third Edition, 


HOME LIFE IN CHINA. tsaac TayLor 


HEADLAND. With 4 Illustrations in Colour and 12 in Mono- 


tone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Nov. 5 
THE SPELL OF THE EAST. »y1.™.1. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Nov. 5. 


} This book describes the fascination and beauty of romantic Japan. 


|DREAMS AND REALITIES. 
BIRCH. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [Nov. 5. 
| The keynotes of this volume of poems are delight in the world of nature and 
| a far-reaching faith in the world of humanity. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE, ang other 


Poems. By W.H. DAVIES. Fcap. 8vo, paper boards, 1s. 
net. [Nov. 5. 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE. »:; 


E. MAXTONE GRAHAM. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


“APHORISMS FROM OSCAR 
ae. Compiled by G. N. SUTTON. Small pott 8vo, 1s. 


JEWISH LIFE IN MODERN TIMES. 


By ISRAEL COHEN. With 12 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


| SOCRATES: The Man and His Mission, 
By R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. ret. 
An attempt to make Socrates a living figure to modern English readers. 


FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS. » «. «. 


ATTERIDGE. With 8 Illustrations and 20 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 
There is no more welcome and valuable book at the present time. 


THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV. 


Edited by R.P. COWL. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Arden Shakespeare. 


‘NAPOLEON THE GAOLER, epwazo 
FRASER. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This volume is of special interest just now, as most of the Drisoners referred 
| to were shut up in Verdun, and the question of the treatment of prisoners of 
war is very fully discussed. 


| ABRAHAM LINCOLN. rose strunsky. 


With 5 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SYRUP OF THE BEES. »,r. w. Baw. 


| With a'Frontispiece. Limitzd Edition. Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 


| 
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